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HE neighbours in Chelsea suspected that Mr. Booth 
| was a retired sea-captain and the children called him 
“The Admiral.’”” A queer old cove, he was always 
studying the sky and the effects of light from the roof of 
his cottage overlooking the Thames. Then he would 
disappear from home for weeks at a time. Sophia Booth 
—the “‘old un’’ as he called her—had been a landlady at 
Margate and it was there that this odd couple became 
acquainted. A hundred years ago—in the third week of 
December 1851—a stranger called at the cottage and 
found Mr. Booth dying. He sat huddled in a chair gazing 
for the last time at his beloved 
Thames enveloped in winter 
sunset. On the roth, murmuring 
“The Sun is God,” “ The 
Admiral”’ breathed his last. The 
cottage was so cramped, the 
stairs sO narrow, that his body 
had to be carried to the room 
below to place in the coffin. It 
was removed to a house in Queen 
Anne Street where Mr. Booth, 
with his swarm of Manx cats, 
had resided for many years under 
the more illustrious name of 
Joseph Mallord William Turner. 
A letter found in an old jacket 
pocket had revealed to Hannah 
Danby, his housekeeper, the 
whereabouts of the old painter’s 
secret refuge from the world. 
No sooner had Turner’s 
mortal remains been received 
within the ample bosom of St. 
Paul’s than a Jekyll and Hyde 
legend gathered around his name. 
Thornbury, “on the best auth- 
ority,”’ declared that Turner, his 
pockets stuffed with notes, would 
steal off to Wapping on Saturday 
night and wallow in debauchery 
until Monday morning. There were three illegitimate 
children by a former housekeeper, Hannah Danby’s aunt. 
The Titan, if Thornbury is to be believed, had feet of 
clay. But Ruskin, most devout of worshippers, saw his 
idol as “‘the great Angel of the Apocalypse, clothed with 
a cloud and with a rainbow upon his head.’’ The “‘angel,”’ 
in fact, was short and corpulent, with a lobster-red face, 
twinkling grey eyes and a large, beaky nose. On varnishing 
days he could be seen in a shabby old dress coat, the 
sleeves coming down over his fat and not overclean hands, 
with a muffler or a large fluffy hat on his head. Another 
muffler—however warm the day—encircled his throat, 
the ends of which dangled down and picked up the colours 
from his palette. To Turner, living in a world apart, all 


J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 





TURNER IN MIDDLE LIFE, BY CHARLES TURNER 
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that mattered was the divine mission of his art. He cared 
for nobody, except “Dad,” and wealth brought little 
happiness to this son of a poor barber and a mother who 
died insane. “I’ve lost one of my children” he would 
say when, reluctantly, he sold a picture. At 1o—when 
money was needed—he was colouring engravings for the 
foreman of a distillery. “‘My son’s, sir; at three shillings,” 
quoted the proud barber of Maiden Lane when customers 
admired the sketches in the window. At 15 his first 
drawing was exhibited at the Royal Academy ; at 27 he 
was elected an R.A. The one-time barber stretched all 
his son’s canvases and varnished 
the finished works. “‘Dad begins 
and finishes my pictures,” Turner 
told his clients. 

With his brothers of the 
brush he could be rough or 
kindly as the mood possessed 
him. Invited to pass comment 
on a fellow R.A.’s works he sur- 
veyed each picture carefully and 
remarked: “You beat me in 
frames.”” In the 1826 Academy 
his brilliant Cologne hung bet- 
ween two sombre portraits by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. Turner 
passed a film of lamp-black over 
his picture, saying : “It will wash 
off afterwards and poor Lawrence 
was so unhappy.” His own 
views on art he summed up in a 
few words : “Ay, painting’s a rum 
thing.” The critics thought the 
same about some of his pictures. 
His Snowstorm they likened 
to “soapsuds and whitewash.” 
Turner countered : ‘“‘My business 
is to draw what I see ; not what 
I know is there.”” Who, but 
Turner, at the age of 67, would 
have insisted on being lashed to 
the mast in a snowstorm at sea, remaining aloft for four 
hours to memorise the mighty scene ? 

The lawyers spent years trying to sort out Turner’s 
muddled will. He bequeathed £140,000—“‘Turner’s 
Gift” as he wished it to be called—for the benefit of 
“male decayed artists living in England.” Sophia Booth 
and Hannah Danby, his mistress-housekeepers, were not 
forgotten. His pictures, those “golden visions’ which, 
as Constable had said “‘one could live and die with,”’ went 
to the nation. There were hundreds of paintings and 
finished water-colours and some 20,000 sketches. But 
that was the only intention which came to glorious 
fulfilment. The “decayed” artists got nothing. 

GEOFFREY HARMSWORTH. 
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CAPRI: VUE DE MONTE SOLARO PRISE DES OLIVIERS A TRAGARA. By Corot. 
From the exhibition ‘“‘Recent Acquisitions’’ at Arthur Tooth Galleries. Prrspex’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


may be caused by the Summer Exhibitions of the Royal 

Academy, the Winter shows stand high in the tradition 
of the art life of London. The great days around the 1930’s when 
the Italian, the French, the British, the Chinese, the Persian 
exhibitions followed in dazzling succession could not in the nature 
of things be kept up. There is not enough supreme art in the 
world. We still hope for a German exhibition, even though we 
fear a certain disappointment when it comes ; for, with the giant 
exceptions of Diirer and Holbein, Germany has never excelled in 
this kind of art. The problem confronting the Academy of 
arranging exhibitions of the required magnitude and standard is, 
thus, no small one ; and it was an excellent idea to turn to the first 
hundred years of its own history for this year’s show. 

It makes a splendid exhibition. The period 1769-1868 covers 
the peak of our painting, and almost everybody sent to the R.A. 
in those days. Hogarth, it is true, had died five years before ; and 
Romney sulked in his gilded cage in Cavendish Square, refusing 
to associate himself with the newly formed Academy. But practically 
all the others are here. Even Blake, who was against everything the 
Academy stood for. Reynolds dominates, and by his side stands 
Lawrence. Sir Gerald Kelly, in a preface to the catalogue, confesses 
that he is “prejudiced by strong personal feeling’’ where Lawrence 
is concerned : an artist whom most of us find just a trifle too slick, 


W asy,be ca supercilious raising of eyebrows by highbrows 


though we would not underrate his positive qualities, especially 
when we look at such a picture as his study of “John Nash” as an 
old man. When the art of Lawrence is wed to prettiness in the 
subject it has the dangerous consanguinity of marriage between 
first cousins, as witness the splendid disaster of curly-haired and 
crimson-suited Master Lambton. Reynolds was of sterner stuff ; 
Gainsborough more sure in taste. The examples from these 
sources show what portraiture could achieve in that age when 
patronage of the portrait painter was a social fashion and vast 
country houses had room for the results. It really puts too many 
portraits into the exhibition, but offers opportunity for studious 
comparison. Outside the top-line names I personally loved the 
Hoppner ‘Self Portrait’ in the Lecture Room. 

Turner in every phase in both water-colour and oils is the 
outstanding creative genius of the show ; Constable the most im- 
portant figure in the evolution of art, though here he is chiefly 
represented by those “‘finished” (but often over-finished) works 
which we now feel lost so much of the wonderful new thing he 
brought into European painting. The opportunity to see the last 
version of his “Opening of Waterloo Bridge,” here called ‘“‘Whitehall 
Stairs, June 18th, 1837,” is one of the thrills of the show. The 
intricate subject teased the artist for fifteen years ; its opportunities 
for impressionist rendering of an occasion full of its own strong 
local colour and demands of exact form posing a problem which 
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here he solves. Nearby hangs the famous “Stratford Mill,”’ jooking 
almost tame in the juxtaposition, despite its recent record price. 

In this realm of landscape, however, it is Wilson’s big works 
which, by the purity of their design, bespeak his greatness ; although, 
here again, the thrilling final romantic things which were his supreme 
contribution to British painting are absent. Did he show the 
“Snowdon” at the R.A.? One would have liked to see it here, 
for it is surely one of our finest landscapes. The version at Liverpool 
is one of the treasures of the Walker Art Gallery, the re-opening of 
which we are delighted to welcome. 

The water-colours, fine though they are, do not do justice to 
this important aspect of British art ; perhaps because in those early 
days the water-colourists were treated rather as small beer in an 
institution thriving on rich port. There are noble examples— 
Turner’s “Passage of St. Gothard,” and his “Snowdrift on an 
Alpine Pass’’ (both seen recently in the important Agnew’s exhi- 
bition) ; Rowlandson’s ‘‘Vauxhall Gardens” ; Girtin’s lovely land- 
scapes, ‘and a host of others. But even the water-colourists tended 
to send portraits and figure paintings to the R.A. in those early 
days when they were barely tolerated as Associates ; and the strength 
of British water-colour lies elsewhere. The brilliant Norwich 
school is hardly represented ; it kept itself to its provincial self, a 
country cousin who felt homespun in the brilliance of the capital. 

Lovers of Stubbs—and if we may judge by his prices in the 
salerooms, they are many—will enjoy Gallery IV which, devoted 
to sporting and theatrical pictures, is dominated by his impressive 
picture of ‘“‘Hambletonian, rubbing down,” and the Small South 
Room where are the eighteen drawings for ““The Anatomy of the 
Horse.’’ Let me confess that some strange lack in my composition 
causes me to remain unmoved by pictures of horses even by Stubbs 
and Marshall, and I got my thrill in this room from Morland’s 
magnificent painting “Pigs.” Chacun d son gout. Sir Alfred 
Munnings is to lecture on Stubbs on January 17th; I will try to 
attend, hoping that this enthusiast will dispel my apathy. 

Inevitably as the great days of British painting slipped down 
to the comparative mediocrity of Victorian anecdotage there is some 
anti-climax in this exhibition. There are, it is true, interesting 
works and good painters even in this lesser time : Wilkie ; Watts, 
whose portrait of “‘Joachim” is delightful ; Frith, whose two most 
famous pictures are challenging here; the apocalyptic Martin. 
Finally there is one gallery devoted to the Pre-Raphaelites which 
demonstrates the new verve brought by them into our painting, 
the livelier colour, the more exact draughtsmanship. 

One always hopes that the effect of these big official exhibitions, 
either of the art of the past or the present, will be to send the public 
newly stimulated to the private galleries. I found two exhibitions 
which formed most pleasing appendices to the Burlington House 
show. One was at Leger’s where a show of water-colours and 
drawings of the period and a little later is the attraction. There 
are conspicuously a mixed group of Holman Hunt’s works, remark- 
able among them a portrait of his wife and an interesting landscape 
of the ‘Terraces at Berne’”’ made while he was on his wedding tour. 
Another group of interest is a set of Regency political cartoons by 
Wigstead, the friend of Rowlandson and the actual designer of some 
works which Rowlandson engraved. One would not place him 
alongside Rowlandson, but he has an individuality; and these 
drawings have part both in the political history of the time and the 
art history through their influence upon Rowlandson. 

The other exhibition of water-colours is at Spink’s. Its high 
light is some lovely Gainsborough drawings of landscape which I 
found more attractive than the rather pompous large oils in Bur- 
lington House. But then Gainsborough did not send his most 
loved landscapes to the Royal Academy exhibitions. One other 
impressive work at Spink’s was ‘‘Grande Chartreuse” by John 
Robert Cozens from the Rienaecker collection. 

Whether we like it or not, the exhibition which has been the 
sensation of the month is that of Salvador Dali at the Lefevre. 
The remark most heard in the surge and crush of the galleries was 
a triumphant or grudging admission that the artist can draw, a 
remark which could only conceivably be made in our time when 
that is the last thing expected apparently from any painter. Having 
stated this fact, the onlookers usually proceeded to discuss at length 
the subject of each picture. Indeed, it is difficult not to do so 
when that subject is “‘Dali a six ans soulevant avec precaution la peau 
de l'eau pour observer un chien dormir a l'’ombre de la mer,’ all 
depicted with Pre-Raphaelite fidelity except the skin of the water 
which is approximately a sheet of paper. So we were really back 
in the days of John Collier’s erring wives, Harley Street doctors 
pronouncing death sentences, and other literary concerns of the 
late Victorian or Edwardian art scene. ‘“‘Significant form’ and the 
rest was in abeyance. 


Interest was kept going by the fact that there were half a dozen 
different moods and methods in this one show: the Surrealism of 
heads that became dissolving cathedral domes ; the Italian Baroque 
“Christ” ; coup d’oeil of a basket and a loaf of bread which was 
almost touchable ; the large “Grande Madone de Port Lligat,” 
which mixed all these methods with a deal of literary symbolism ; 
drawings in a soft XVIIIth century French style, and highly shaded 
portraits ; water-colours of disintegrating forms or of filleted angels 
rising to the empyrean. This is perhaps as it should be: an artist 
with creative power should be master of half a dozen styles to 
express different phases of his personality. With all this eclecti- 
cism, however, it is not so easy to find Dali the artist, as Dali the man. 
Indeed, his self-consciousness constantly gets in the way: one is 
dreadfully aware of Dali drawing or painting this or that, and not 
of the essential self of the thing drawn or painted. The “Christ” 
is an exception—an impressive work prepared for by the best 
drawings shown. There is in this and in much else a fascinating 
preoccupation with the idea of space which gives a desirable unity. 
Sometimes he mars his work by a terrible tastelessness—the 
“Grande Madone”’ is perilously near the religious oleographs of 
late Victorian Catholic piety. I hardly dared to examine the 
apologia, “‘he can draw,” for I have too often and too glibly said it 
myself ; but I began to have a horrible suspicion that the meticu- 
lously hard drawings were too unsympathetic, the others too soft 
and sentimental, and nothing so perfect as to proclaim the master 
which Dali so loudly proclaims himself to be. Nevertheless this 
is a provocative exhibition which should not be missed. 

Nor should the show of the complete set of Degas’ bronzes 
exhibited by the Marlborough Fine Arts at the R.W.S. Gallery. 
The whole collection of seventy-three is going to a South American 
Museum since no gallery here could afford to buy them. Here, 
indeed, is mastery the more remarkable in that for Degas they were 
faute de mieux, the product of his last years when his sight had 
failed and he made these studies in wax of the horses and women 
whose infinite variety of form he had so literally ‘‘at his finger-tips.”’ 
When he died the disintegrating modellings were in his studio, 
and all that could be saved were saved by his friend Bartholemé 
and eventually cast by Hébrand. This is impressionist sculpture 
at its purest: the truth of the transient moment rendered with a 
fidelity which can afford to be careless because it is so sure. The 
drawings on the walls tell the same story though they are not the 
best Degas. At Marlborough Fine Art Gallery itself there is a 
“Self Portrait’ of Degas in very early manhood which gives the 
promise of these things to come. This is one of the series of 
exhibitions of XIXth and XXth Century French Painting for which 
this gallery has become justly reputed, for almost every work shown 
is a fine example of its kind. 

The other recurring show of Old Masters upon which one can 
rely for the exhibition of works of importance by the French painters 
of this period is that of ‘“‘Recent Acquisitions” at the Arthur Tooth 
Galleries in Bruton Street. The most remarkable picture there on 
the present occasion is a landscape by Corot, “‘Capri : Vue de Monte 
Solaro prise des oliviers 4 Tragara.’’ It was painted during that 
first Italian journey in 1828 when Corot was 32 ; has been long lost 
—as have the other paintings he made on Capri and Ischia on this 
occasion and subsequently exhibited at the Salon; was put for safety 
into a monastery near Paris in 1940; and, when the owner was 
killed in the war, was taken to Paris by the nuns. Solidly painted 
in what we now call the “Roman” style of Corot, it is an 
impressive work, and an important addition to our documentation 
of this artist. The other piece in this exhibition which is out- 
standing is a Bonington seascape, ‘‘Mer Orageuse,” a lovely thing 
full of wind and light, tossing sea and vast threatening clouds. At 
twenty-two Bonington was already a master. A Gauguin, “Village 
de la Martinigue,”’ painted on his first visit in 1887 belongs to the 
Impressionist-influenced painting which really preceded the Pont- 
Aven work. ‘Much superior to anything I did at Pont-Aven,” 
he says ; and one would incline to agree with him, and even to add, 
“and to much that you are destined to do at Tahiti.” Or would 
that be heresy ? 

From this French painting of the great days it is a step to two 
exhibitions by contemporary Frenchmen: Brianchon at Wilden- 
stein’s and Pignon at the Leicester. Not that they have anything 
in common except the sureness which seems to mark French 
painting (and so often to be missing when an English artist works 
in the French manner). Alike in the oils and in the drawings in 
this exhibition Brianchon gives one the feeling of achieving exactly 
what he sets out for, and that in itself is part of the delight of art. 
I especially enjoyed the big snow scenes and a beach scene, “‘La 
Plage,” where his feeling for the all-suffusing light was never 
This we have, 


allowed to destroy his innate sense of form. 
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DANCER LOOKING AT HER RIGHT FOOT. By Descas. 
From the Exhibition of Degas’ Bronzes by Marlborough Fine Arts. 





particularly in the pen drawings, crowded compositions often of 
bathers and sun-bathers. Brianchon may not have great originality 
to offer us, but he has great charm. 

Edouard Pignon at the Leicester, much more concerned with 
form, and more effortful in his modernist manipulation of the 
subject in hand, also amounts to charm rather than to the intel- 
lectuality which, I suspect, is what he is after. The size of the 
works is inclined to be overpowering and, one would say, un- 
necessary. This is even more true of the work of John Craxton 
showing in the next room, whose large works become depressingly 
empty when they might have been rather pleasing at one-fourth 
thesize. In both artists we find ourselves accepting the decoration and 
refusing to treat with them in terms of the seriousness which is hinted. 

Another problem of size—or the same one—confronts us at the 
Hanover Gallery where Francis Bacon is showing a few of those 
huge pictures of vague threat which are his metier. His actual 
painting has an individual beauty, a Velazquean preoccupation with 
silver and black. His subject matter usually has a feeling of horror : 
a Kafka-like concern with the unjust “‘justice’” and brutality of the 
world. But this is merely a feeling, for I will not pretend to under- 
stand what these pictures really signify. Let me be content with 
wondering whether they would be effective on a much smaller scale. 
Are we merely being bullied by size, that psychological weapon of 
totalitarianism? At least I found Francis Bacon more to my taste 
than the tigers on the hearthrug and lions among the bric-a-brac 
of Mrs. Box upstairs. She is one of those Sunday painters whose 
time would be better spent at church. Everybody said it was 
“amusing” ; we were not amused. 

Nor, back at the Leicester, was I amused, and certainly not 
stirred by any other emotion at the work of Stella Steyn, despite a 
high-falutin’ introduction in the catalogue. She seems to have con- 
tacted every bad influence in modern painting, and got the worst 
from each. This eclecticism of inanity we are assured “‘by-passes 
the Renaissance tradition.” It does. I retreated to the room 
where Miss Chien-Ying Chang accepts the age-old Chinese tradition 
and in an exquisite world of nature and quiet loveliness restored 
my soul. 
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SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW-—The Bush and the Bushel 


HERE is a story of a lady of ancient lineage who had, as they 

say, “‘come down in the world,”” When the last scrapings of 

the family fortunes were exhausted and the last pathetic 
trifles sold, she bought a few bunches of violets, veiled herself 
heavily, chose a rather shadowed site, and in a voice as tremulous as 
it was refined, proffered them to the aptly named passers-by, 
murmuring quietly : ‘‘Violets. Violets. Sixpence a bunch,” and then 
adding to herself : ‘Oh, dear! I hope nobody hears me.” 

The story came to mind in the light of recent contrasted events 
in the world of art. On the one hand there was that ebullient 
Spaniard, Salvador Dali, whose showmanship got his photograph, 
complete with ‘‘radar’’ moustaches, into three Sunday newspapers 
simultaneously and all around the illustrated weeklies. On the 
other we have the aristocratic discretion of the Royal Academy 
offering its violets in ladylike undertones to the passers-by in Piccadilly. 

Senor Dali’s determination to be front page news is almost— 
though not quite—apart from the question whether he can or cannot 
paint well. Not quite, because sometimes the showmanship spoils the 
painting; but we are concerned only with the general question 
whether the good wine of art needs the bush of carefully organised 
publicity. Let it be granted that Dali has the immense provocation 
of his fellow-countryman Picasso to contend with. “‘To be a 
supreme artist one must be a Spaniard, and named Picasso,’”’ one 
of that gentleman’s modest mots, would stir the fighting blood of any 
painter in the Peninsula. Little wonder that Salvador countered by 
pointing out that his own name means “‘saviour,’”’ and proceeded to 
describe himself as the predestined saviour of painting whose name 
will correspond to a date in the history of art. 

So, vide press, he is photographed tied to a lobster pot, or most 
operatically asleep in his chair with extended hand dropping a 
vast key which breaks a plate on the ground beneath it and so wakes 
the genius. So in New York (where we may assume he picked up 
some of these tricks) when a pressman came to interview him, he was 
invited to scale a tree where the artist had two comfortable armchairs 
amid the boughs. So the news leaks out in the accepted manner of 
film-star salaries that he has received £13,000—or is it £15,000—for 
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a picture. And he joins the Roman Catholic Church with the 
réclame of Christina of Sweden. The result of all this is that, for 
what it is worth, the man in the street now knows that there is a 
painter called Salvador Dali, and that no cocktail party hostess in 
the Mews of Mayfair can do without him as a topic of conversation. 
Now I do not advocate that on behalf of the Royal Academy Sir 
Gerald Kelly should lie on his back and point out the beauties of 
the pictures displayed with an eight-foot wand. But I have a 
feeling that almost every means of keeping itself to itself is adopted 
by the Royal Academy in its shrinking fear of vulgarity. The 
entrance charge to the current exhibition is raised yet again in an 
inflationary spiral: 1949, 1/6; 1950, 2/-; 1951, 2/6: 662%, in two 
years. Which, since money is considerably harder to come by in 
1951, and a visit to the Royal Academy is not priority necessity, 
should help considerably to decrease attendance. True, there is a 
reduction to 2/- for the last two hours, after five o’clock daily, which 
is hardly the time to see painting in the winter. Then there is a 
half-price season ticket to students, to be obtained only through the 
Principals of “recognised schools of art’; and some strangely 
oblique method of obtaining single admission tickets for ‘‘schools 
and members of staff associations, institutes, guilds, etc.,’’ but this 
can only be disclosed if the secretary of the R.A. is first written to. 
As it is the business of the Royal Academy to encourage the arts, 
we would suggest that Saturday as a shilling day, and open access to 
anybody with claim to being a student would more nearly fulfil 
its function. Gate-crashers rather than gate-money should be 
encouraged. As it is, the young students are to be found in many 
of the free shows (catalogues sixpence if a puritanical upbringing 
prompts them to put their cash into the waiting bowl) where the 
stems from l’Ecole de Paris blossom. They seethe round the free 
Dali show, looking, arguing, discussing. Meantime the R.A. is given 
over to the “best people.”” One comment from the Private View 
may suffice. An exquisitely dressed lady said with Kensingtonian 
firmness to another : “‘Well, my dear, we'll come on condition that you 
let him bring his Rye Vita and don’t dare to have a sweet.”” They 
had their perfectly tailored backs to a magnificent Gainsborough. 
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Fig. I. Carved mahogany tea table of about 1750. 
By courtesy of the Victoria & Albert Museum. 


MAHOGANY 
CABLES 


AHOGANY is a hard, close-grained wood, which 
can be produced in the form of large planks and 
so can be put to almost any use. When un- 

stained, the colour most commonly found is a rich golden 
brown, although a particularly beautiful light brown can 
be met and is much sought after. When stained, the 
colour takes all the ranges of deep red. Mahogany is 
not liable to warp. 

The hardness of mahogany and the use of the solid 
wood permitted the reintroduction of carving, so that 
whereas the characteristic furniture of the walnut period 
derives its special surface attraction from the contrasting 
markings of the pieces of walnut veneer, mahogany 
derives its comparable attraction from the beauty of its 
carving. This can be either deep or shallow, and the 
relief can be high or low, but the feature which is always 
to be sought for in mahogany furniture is that the carving 
should be clear, firm, distinct—what is called crisp. 

It should be explained, however, that the use of solid 
mahogany (except for such articles as chairs, which had 
to be cut out of the solid wood and could not be veneered) 
was not common during the early years, when the high 
price of mahogany, caused by the heavy import duty, 
generally compelled its use in the most economical 
manner. The popular association of solid wood with 
mahogany, in contrast to veneer with walnut, is due 
largely to the fact that Chippendale—the supreme artist 
of the mahogany period—was most active during the 
years when mahogany was available at a reasonable price, 
and before popular taste had changed, as it was to do in 
the last quarter of the century, to demand inlay and 





Fig. II. Card table, about 1750. 
By courtesy of the Victoria & Albert Museum. 


FURNITURE—Part I] 


contrasting colours, with the consequent return of veneer. 

It is worthy of note that there appears to be a 
rhythmic flow in the popular preference for carving or 
inlay. Oak was, primarily, a period of carving: walnut 
and early mahogany, of veneer: then, carved solid 
mahogany: and, near the end of the century, veneer 
came back into its own. 


FURNITURE AND ARCHITECTURE 

Throughout the period of the supremacy of mahogany 
there was a carefully-prepared connection between the 
furniture and the architectural and other features of the 
house in which it stood. In the better houses all the 
interior appointments—woodwork of doors, panelling, 
chimney pieces, etc., the coverings of the chairs, the 
shape and design of the furniture itself, were all con- 
trolled and designed by the same master hand and each 
played its part in the creation of an integrated whole. 
Anyone who is inclined to criticise adversely the intri- 
cacies or other peculiarities of XVIIIth century mahogany 
furniture when he sees it in vacuo, as it were, in a 
museum should quiet his criticisms until he has seen a 
similar article in its proper surroundings. 

This unification of interior work was one of the 
contributions made by the XVIIIth century to the higher 
aesthetic civilisation, just as one of the major losses 
connected with the XIXth century was the destruction of 
this unity. It is only in comparatively recent years that 
we have tried laboriously to get back to the internal 
harmony of furniture, fittings and fabrics which was 
achieved as a matter of course two hundred years ago. 
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Fig. III. “Pie crust’ tripod table, about 1760. By courtesy of the Victoria & Albert Museum. 














Fig. IV (above). Tripod table, 


late XVIIIth century. By 


courtesy of the Victoria & 
Albert Museum. 


XVIIIth century. 


Fig. V_ (right). Pembroke 
Table, last quarter of the 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGE 

The XVIIIth century was an age of restlessness and 
change. The wealthy were enlightened patrons of the 
arts, and, like a rich woman with a taste for clothes, 
wanted to be in the forefront of every new development. 
It may be, also, that the grandees did not like having 
their fashions in furniture copied by their social inferiors 
and so welcomed every new development as a means of 
marking their distance from mere ordinary mortals: the 
rich woman, already referred to, would have no difficulty 
in understanding this point of view. 

The factor which governed the production of the 
finest furniture was certainly the existence of a com- 
paratively large number of rich men of educated taste and 
open mind, who had the inclination and the capacity to 
employ the best men available and were pleased rather 
than irritated at being offered something new. 

Anyone who glances through the illustrations of a 
museum catalogue of XVIIIth century furniture, will 
be amazed at the variety and range of the products: it 
is hard to imagine that so short a period of time can 
have separated them. 

These ‘“‘museum pieces,” however, and the articles 
made for a Houghton, a Syon or a Harewood, represent the 
most extreme expressions of the craze of the moment. 
For the solid middle classes—who, in total, constituted 
a greater market than a handful of aristocrats—followed 
the fashionable vagaries at a respectful distance of time, 
and with modification which eliminated the more extreme 
features. The changes in style were present, but in a 
less exaggerated form. Museums, by concentrating on 
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Fig. VI. Sofa table, about 1800. 


the display of the “‘best”’ pieces, are always liable to give 
a lop-sided picture of the products of any period, and 
this is particularly true of the XVIIIth century with its 
swift, sudden and complete changes in fashion. 
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Fig. VII. Tea table. About 1790. 


TABLES 


Tables played a prominent part in XVIIIth century 
social life. There were two main reasons for this: the 
importance’‘of “‘play’”’ and the growing custom of drinking 
tea and coffee. These two habits demanded specially 
constructed tables for their exercise. 


TEA AND CARD TABLES 


Fig. I shows a graceful tea table of about 1750. 
The legs are of slightly cabriole form, with delicate 
carving on the knees, and the small ball and claw feet 
add to the graciousness of the whole. Fig. II is a card 
table of about the same date, and with its shallow carving 
on the sides and legs, is a happy combination of strength 
and delicacy. 


Tripop TABLES 


The tripod principle was first used in the middle of 
the XVIIIth century, but soon came to be employed 
for a variety of purposes—banner screens and lamp and 
candle stands as well as tables. Fig. III is an example 
of the famous “‘pie crust’’ pattern, or, more technically, 
“of scalloped edge, carved at intervals with bosses of 
flowers, foliage and fruit and ‘C’ scrolls.” Fig. IV 
shows a simpler and more restrained form, characteristic 
of late XVIIIth century work. It is to be observed 
that a variant of the cabriole leg is still retained, though 
it had gone out of fashion for other articles of furniture. 
Here, it has the special functional merit of providing the 
necessary “‘spread”’ to give stability. 
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Fig. VIII. Side table, late XVIIIth century. 
PEMBROKE AND SOFA TABLES 

Pembroke and sofa tables were introduced late in 
the XVIIIth century. They both have rectangular side 
flaps, supported by brackets in the frame. Fig. V shows 
a Pembroke table, with legs slightly tapered. At the 
back is a dummy drawer with handles similar to those 
shown. The sofa table in Fig. VI is already ““Regency”’ 
in feeling. 


Late TEA TABLE 

Fig. VII shows a tea table of about 1790, with metal- 
galleried edge. The legs are fluted and tapered and 
the marking of the top is particularly fine. 


SIDE TABLE 

The fully-fledged sideboard, with drawers and cup- 
boards to contain dining-room requisites and a cellaret 
for the wine, is outside the scope of this article, which is 
confined to tables. Fig. VIII shows a side table, which, 
although of the late XVIIIth century, by which time the 
sideboard proper had been evolved, is functionally a copy 
of the side table of earlier days. Its duty was to act as 
a serving table, not as a repository of silver, etc. ; separate 
pedestal cupboards were sometimes added to the plain 
side table at both ends, with or without urns or vases 





By courtesy of the Victoria & Albert Museum. 


on the tops to hold cutlery, and a tub for wine could be 
placed under the table itself. The sideboard, therefore, 
took the place of four separate pieces of furniture. 
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Fig. I. TITIAN. Danae, 1545. Museo Nazionale, Naples. 


N the autumn of 1545 Titian arrived in Rome to paint 

the portrait of Pope Paul III and for Ottavio Farnese 

the famous Danae, now in the Naples Museum. He 
was housed in the Belvedere Palace, in close vicinity to 
the great collection of antique sculptures, and Vasari was 
given him as a guide to see the sights of Rome. Here 
Michelangelo visited Titian and here the Venetian painter 
vied with antiquity and with his Roman rival for greatness 
of vision and form. The moment when these giants met 
has been recorded for us by Vasari in his Life of Titian, 
not without noted partisanship for the sculptor whose 
friend he was. According to him, Michelangelo gave 
generous praise to the Danae which was then on the easel 
in Titian’s workshop and greatly admired the style and 
the colouring, but after they had gone he declared that it 
was a pity that the Venetians did not learn in their youth 
how to draw better. For, he said, “if this man had been 
aided by art and design as he is by nature, especially in 
imitating life, he would not be surpassed, for he has a fine 
genius and a graceful and animated manner.” 

Whether or not these were the exact words Michel- 
angelo used, they assess, even by their censoriousness, the 


strength of the Venetian manner, the pictorial style, grace, 
vitality and grandeur which dominate the forms of this 
heroic nude. Some critics have seen a likeness to 
Michelangelo’s own Leda in the reclining posture of 
Danae, and the Cupid recalls one by Praxiteles, a copy of 
which may have been in the Belvedere. But the soulful 
exalted glance of Danae, as she offers her luscious self 
to the visitation of the god who approaches her in a 
shower of gold, the undulating forms of her body, the 
rhythmical harmony of parallel curves and swelling 
contours, smouldering passion and sustained ecstasy of 
this powerful nude were not recorded by the Florentine 
critic. 

Titian has enhanced Danae’s physical splendour by 
opposing the rosy whiteness of her flesh to the dark 
plastic roundness of a gigantic pillar, her outward calm to 
the moving folds of the curtain, the glittering drapery, the 
yielding cushions. Cupid, too, though he turns away in 
sudden terror and flight from the approaching divinity, 
by his upward glance intensifies and heightens the miracle. 
Ten years later Titian repeated this Danae (Madrid) with 
the glorious consummation of all his pictorial powers 
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Fig. Il. CORREGGIO. Danae, 1526. 


which distinguished his old age, where colour prevails over 
form, broken tones and shimmering touches, instead of the 
larger planes of his youth. There Cupid has been re- 
placed by an old woman, anxious to gather the golden 
coins into her apron, while Danae, less active and less 
noble of limb, has sunk into herself, below the diagonal 
line which divides the picture. 

With Correggio’s Danae, though painted twenty years 
before Titian’s, we are in mid-XVIIIth century. The 
frail beauty of the girl, graceful and insubstantial, the 
innocent sensuality of her dream, her slender and in- 
candescent limbs, the playful putti by her side, sharpening 
with comic insistence the golden arrows from Cupid’s 
quiver, winged Cupid himself, in sheer loveliness of 
adolescent beauty—they all evoke the sense-perception 
and imagery of French Rococo painting. And yet the 
purity of line and of movement, the choiceness and 
nobility of contour, the classical clarity of design, the total 
absence of billowing drapery and baroque accessories 
reveal a masterpiece of the Cinquecento. 

Correggio’s Danae has given rise to much controversy, 
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Galleria Borghese, Rome. 


in which aesthetic valuation has suffered from delibera- 
tions relating to subject matter and type of the principal 
figure. Roger Fry was of the opinion that ‘‘the sensuality 
of Correggio, though its pictorial expression goes to the 
furthest limits, is all of the spirit and the imagination.”’ 
Our sensibilities cannot be outraged by the frank state- 
ment of a myth which Correggio has put down with the 
innocent paganism which is one of the achievements of the 
Italian Renaissance. We cannot fail to rejoice in the 
rarefied beauty of structural design, the mellow fluency of 
line that distinguish Danae’s arm as it rests upon the 
pillow or Cupid’s torso and leg, the muffled light that 
falls from the deep-drawn window, moulding with soft 
and luminous shadows the silvery flesh of love-god and 
nymph. While Cupid draws the last veil from the love- 
stricken virgin, which her right arm only feigns to 
withhold, a soft grey cloud sinks slowly down from above, 
heralding the god’s embrace. 

Cupid is present also in Titian’s picture, where he 
leaves the scene after his work is done. In Correggio’s 
less monumental but much more subtle conception he 
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Fig. III. JAN GOSSAERT (MABUSE). Danae, 1527. Alte Pinakothek, Munich. 
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Fig. IV. TITIAN. 


aids and guides the enchanted nymph and brings her 
immaculate body as a supreme offering to the highest god, 
the sommo Giove. 

Idealisation and spirituality of Correggio’s Danae need 
no emphasis, when confronted with the Flemish reality 
that Jan Gossaert Mabuse selected to impersonate the 
daughter of King Acrisius. Immured in a brazen tower to 
prevent the oracle’s fulfilment by which her offspring 
should murder her father, Danae is seated with legs 
crossed upon the low step of a rounded Renaissance 
temple. Dr. Friedlander, unkindly yet unforgettably, has 
likened this benumbed and fruitful Flemish wench to 
“a broody hen encaged.” Mabuse, since his Roman 
sojourn in the train of the Dukes of Burgundy, strove for 
ever after the realisation of sculptural form. Yet the 
immaculate execution of columns and ornament, the grey 
architectural pattern of the middle-distance, the golden 
drops that fall into Danae’s lap and, above all the trans- 
lucent enamel of her blue robe, so effectively framing the 
ivory roundness of her face and her breast, do not let us 
forget the coarseness and prosiness of this essentially 
northern beauty, gaping naively and impassively out of 
her sumptuous jewel-like casket. Vasari was not circum- 
spect when he wrote that Giovanni Mabuse was the first 
to bring from Italy to Flanders the true method (il vero 
modo) of painting nude figures and poesie. Had not 
Diirer long ago written down his dream of the classical 
nude ? 

With Rembrandt’s life-size Danae of 1636 we enter 
upon the high-dramatic Baroque, where the noble 
contours and harmoniously blended forms of the classical 
nude are abandoned in favour of physical movement, 
psychological astuteness and naturalistic emphasis on 
individual parts. One need only compare Rembrandt’s 
Danae with the forms of Giorgione’s Venus which Titian 
employed again in his Louvre “Antiope’”’—la nuda con il 


Jupiter and Antiope, 1560. 
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Louvre, Paris. 


paese e il satiro. Even in the 1560’s when he completed 
this mythological idyll for King Philip of Spain—perhaps 
after a study made earlier in his life at the time of the 
Bacchanales—he gave to his shining nymph the ideal form 
of feminine beauty, unified and suave and unruffled, nel 
dolce dormire, which for half a century had been the 
Renaissance canon of the nude. As Antiope lies asleep 
on the greensward, her whole body radiant with light and 
framed by the bronze-coloured satyrs on either side, in 
the golden glow of summer amidst the rustling leaves and 
the sound of the hunter’s horn, Giorgione’s Feéte 
Champétre has once more come to life in the most dream- 
like, the most visionary of Titian’s poesie. 

Rembrandt approached the antique myth with the 
realist’s sense of veracity and with a total independence of 
aesthetic convention. Danae, as she faces us on her 
richly embroidered couch, broadly and squarely modelled 
in the light with bluish shadows on the white linen, no 
longer conforms to an ideal of classical beauty. In the 
unsparing realistic portrait nothing remains concealed, 
neither the sagging forms of her anatomy, nor the pro- 
truding hip, the grooves and swelling curves of her body 
as she rests her arm upon the pillow, raising herself to 
greet her lover with ambiguous and alluring gesture. In 
crude sensuality, voluptuous anticipation she turns her 
angular face towards the back of the room where her old 
servant lifts up the curtain through which falls a myster- 
ious light. For Rembrandt has dispensed with the golden 
rain of Jove, transforming the mythology into a lover’s 
meeting. No, “it was not Rembrandt’s way to correct 
natural form” and his Danae represents “a complete 
break with classical tradition.” 

The noble simplicity and sustained tranquillity of the 
Venus of old has given way to the stark reality, the 
powerful presence of Dutch XVIIth-century womanhood. 
Danae no longer rests isolated in her own dream of love 
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Fig. V. REMBRANDT. Danae. 


and of beauty, but becomes an acting partner in the play, 
the bearer of dramatic tension and movement in unison 
with the other figures and in structural relation with 
inanimated things. The gilded and twisted bedposts, the 
turbulent folds of the curtains, the hovering Cupid 
enchained, the swirling drapery, the yielding couch equally 
express Danae’s agitation. Nor are the rarefied colours, 
rich olive greens and red and gold, the heavy stuffs and 
embroidered silks that frame the luminous body, without 
similar function in the baroque composition. The great 
swinging curves of the nude, placed in the strict diagonal 
of the room—these curves repeated by parallel or oppos- 
ing lines and tangents—the heavy bedhangings closing in 
upon the principal figure, the contrast of young and old, 
of light and dark, of movement and repose, the lit-up void 
that opens beyond, the perfect illusionism of the flesh, 
enhanced by ruby lips, gold bracelets and pink ribbons— 
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they all contribute, with the rich perfumed gamut of 
colour, to loosen, liberate and replace the old static ideal 
of art by the liquid, mobile and flowing action of the new. 

Heinrich Woelfflin once compared Titian’s “Venus 
of Urbino” with the Rokeby Venus by Velazquez, to 
demonstrate the transition from the static classical style 
to the functional emphasis of the Baroque. The change 
of the painters’ vision from the Titian’s Antiope to 
Rembrandt’s Danae is even more striking. The latter 
has abandoned the poise and harmony of the human form 
for a structural conception of the whole, whose soul is 
movement and the secret correspondence of planes and 
curves. The delicate sweep of the recumbent nude, in 
unison with the groves and hills where she lies embedded, 
has been replaced by a violent upward surge of the body, 
which leaves behind classical proportion and grace for anew 
realism and a dramatic concentration upon individual parts. 
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Violin by Antonius Stradiuarius, 1709. 


(The famous “‘Greffuhle”’ carved Strad.) 
Courtesy of Hug and Co., Zurich. 


SOME 


IOLINS which can be separated from their fellows 

by some outstanding quality of tone, or by the 

obvious care and painstaking skill visible in every 
delicate line and curve of their build, rightly take their place 
among the world’s great works of art. 

To the layman and connoisseur alike one name in- 
stantly springs to mind at the mere mention of a rare 
violin: Antonius Stradiuarius, and it is indeed true that 
what is generally acknowledged to be the most famous 
violin in the world is an instrument by that greatest of 
all luthiers. 

The Stradivari instruments are known in three distinct 
models. The Amati model, based on the work of Nicholas 
Amati, of whom Stradiuarius is reputed to have been a 
pupil; a purely individualistic effort, now known as the 
“long” Strad., so called because it has a total length of 
approximately 14} inches; and finally a more mature 
model known as the “grand pattern” Strad. This latter 
model is supposed to be the design on which the great 
violin maker concentrated from about 1700 onwards. It 
is somewhat shorter in overall length, but slightly wider 
in the upper and lower body. 


FAMOUS VIOLINS BY W. FE. 
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LOUIS VENTON 

A superlative example of this essence of violin con- 
struction is the famous ‘‘Messiah”’ violin, or ‘‘Messie’’ 
Strad. as it is more often called. Now the property of 
the British nation, it is at present in the care of the 
curator of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and is one 
of the few famous violins recognised as a masterpiece 
practically from the date of its completion in 1716. This 
is evidenced, not only by its known history, but by the 
superlative condition in which we find it more than two 
hundred years later. The corners are sharp and clean, 
the varnish as crystal clear as the day it was brushed on, 
and the magnificent scroll still clearly shows the painted 
outline with which the great master usually relieved his 
scroll work. In most of Strad’s violins this is entirely 
rubbed off by constant use. 

This particular instrument was one of ninety-one 
found in the great violin-maker’s workshop after he died, 
and was carefully treasured by his son Paolo until his 
own death in 1775. It then passed through the hands 
of a number of collectors, including those of the notorious 
Luigi Tarisio, Italien carpenter, amateur fiddle repairer, 
and probably one of the finest judges of a violin that ever 
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Fig. II. 


The famous Guarnarius violin, 1747. 


Once the property 


of the great violinist Carl Flesch. 


lived, until, just one hundred and forty-seven years after 
it was built, it came into the hands of a violinist as distinct 
from a collector, when, presumably for the first time, it 
was put seriously to work. 

It is not difficult to imagine with what doubts 
Monsieur Delphin Alard, the great French violinist, 
gently drew his bow across the strings of the magnificent 
yet hitherto voiceless instrument. A century and a half 
of silence, then the imprisoned soul of the mighty 
“‘Messie” burst its bonds in liquid notes, more mellow, 
more inspiring, more exquisite than a Strad. which had 
been vibrating and pulsating for years. 

Another great violin by this same maker is the well- 
known “Tuscan” Strad., the chief characteristic of which 
is again its magnificent state of preservation. Not a single 
crack desecrates its perfect form, nor is there the least 
suspicion of repair. 

Said to have gained its name from the fact that it was 
part of a concerto of instruments built by Stradiuarius 
to the order of the Duke of Tuscany, it is ticketed 1690, 
and some time about the year 1730 it mysteriously dis- 
appeared from the Duke’s collection, to turn up again 
in 1795 in the possession of a Florentine composer named 
Mosell, who sold it for about £25. In 1888 it changed 
hands for a sum running into four figures. 

The even more famous “‘Greffuhle” Strad. is possibly 
the most beautiful violin in the world. It is exquisitely 
carved on the scroll and ribs, and the inlaid purfling on 
the back and front is among the most perfect yet dis- 
covered. This truly magnificent instrument, built in 
1709 by the same master hand which fashioned the 
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“Messiah,” is at present in the collection of Messrs. 
Hug and Company of Zurich, to whom the writer is 
indebted for permission to reproduce photographs of this 
unique instrument. 

The work of the one master which can be truly said 
to rival that of Stradiuarius, is in strange contrast, for 
Joseph Guarnarius del Gesu laboured unacknowledged 
throughout his lifetime, and but for the whim of the 
greatest violin virtuoso the world has ever known, his 
instruments would possibly never have reached that 
pinnacle of fame they now know and so richly deserve. 

Nicolo Paganini, through his genius, and strange 
affinity for a Guarnarius violin, forced the world to 
acknowledge the hand of the master even as it 
paid homage to his own. The manner in which Paganini 
became acquainted with the work of Guarnarius is one 
of the few romantic truths in a tempestuous and erratic 
career, which swept like a mighty tidal wave through the 
world of music of those days. 

Early in his career he was due to play at a concert 
at Leghorn, but having lost his violin the previous evening 
in a foolhardy gamble, he was in despair, when an 
eminent French collector named Livron offered the loan 
of a superb Guarnarius. The concert over, Paganini 
attempted to return the instrument, but Livron was so 
moved by the performance of the great violinist that he 
refused to accept it, and offered it as a gift. Paganini 
in turn was so overcome by such unexpected generosity 
that he swore he would use no other for the rest of his 
life. True to his word, the grand Guarnarius accom- 
panied him wherever he went, and on his death it was 
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Fig. III (left). 
Violin by Carlo Bergonzi, 
1733- 

(Note the perfectly figured 
maple back.) 


Fig. IV (right). 
Close-up of the perfectly 
preserved Scroll Bergonzi 
ranked among the greatest 

for scroll work. 





Fig. V (below). A unique photograph of the original label taken 
while the instrument was undergoing a minor repair. 





discovered that he had willed it to his native town of 
Genoa, where it may be seen to this day, enclosed in a 
glass case together with his bow and the red leather, plush- 
lined case which held the instrument during his travels. 

This violin is one of the finest known by Joseph 


Guarnarius del Gesu, and bears the date 1742. It is 
known as “The Cannon.” 

Another famous Guarnari violin is that which was 
once owned by Carl Flesch, who used it consistently 
although two very famous Strads. were always available 
for his use. After his death it was purchased by a Swiss 


amateur, who has now loaned it to Johanna Martzy, 
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a young Hungarian violinist of very great promise. 

This same amateur is also the proud owner of another 
world-famous instrument—the grand 1733 Carlo Bergonzi. 
Its history is closely interwoven with that of the mighty 
“Messiah,” for the notorious Luigi Tarisio was in 
possession of both when he died. This queer and 
eccentric collector of rare violins lived very frugally in 
his little attic over the top of a cheap restaurant in Milan. 
Here, one bitter cold morning in the winter of 1854, he 
was found dead. The body of the old man lay stretched 
over the table, with priceless violins all about him. Two 
hundred and forty-six of the world’s most valuable in- 
struments were crammed into the tiny attic, which held 
little else than the table and the dead body of their 
owner, whose whole life had been one long passionate 
struggle for their possession. 

Monsieur Vuillaume, the famous French maker and 
dealer, bought the entire collection for £3,166, and was 
on the point of leaving, feeling well pleased with himself, 
when quite by accident he learned that there were several 
more instruments hidden away at a farm near the village 
of Fontenato in Italy. 

These instruments proved to be the cream of Tarisio’s 
collection, and consisted of the mighty “Messiah,” the 
Carlo Bergonzi, another magnificent Stradiuarius, and 
two perfect instruments by Guadagnini. The Bergonzi 
is dated 1733, is in perfect condition, and possesses the 
most lovely voice it is possible to imagine. 
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MONGST the extensive series of works of art 
presented last year to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum by Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A., is a 

group of Dutch silver plaquettes of the XVIIth century. 
These deserve to be brought to the notice of a wider 
public since they include two pieces by, or attributed to, 
members of the Van Vianen family, the greatest name 
in Dutch XVIIth century silversmithing. 

While, during the second half of the XVIth century, 
the goldsmiths of Augsburg and Niirnberg were pre- 
eminent in the art of embossing, and the craftsmen of the 
Dutch cities followed the German fashion so closely that 
their productions are at first sight indistinguishable from 
German silver, in the XVIIth century the Dutch began 
to show more individuality. As the century advanced, 
the influence of Germany steadily declined, and the 
Dutch masters had soon worked out a style that owed 
nothing to foreign influence. They developed a most 
remarkable skill in the representation of human flesh, 
and the nude figures they embossed in the metal of 
plaques and dishes have a softness of outline and an 
appearance of living substance that has never been sur- 
passed in the history of the craft. 

At first, the figure subjects, which formed the main 
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Fig. I. Plaque, silver-gilt embossed with the 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary, signed by Adam 
van Vianen and dated 1614. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 





feature of the decoration of the plaquettes, were enclosed 
within ornament that took the usual form of the period, 
namely strapwork, interspersed with grotesque masks, 
etc., but the Dutch developed a peculiar form of orna- 
ment, in which they exploited their ability to render soft 
mollusc-like forms in silver. The strapwork of the late 
XVIth and early XVIIth century was hard and rigid in 
character, but the Dutch, looking to the dissecting 
theatre instead of to the pattern books of classical orna- 
ment for inspiration, introduced soft, almost slimy, forms, 
which, when effectively executed by the hand of an artist 
of the calibre of one of the Vianens or of Jan Lutma of 
Amsterdam, seem alive, as though, if touched with the 
finger, they would fall away like living tissue. 

In its earliest days, the Victoria and Albert Museum 
succeeded in acquiring a few important examples of the 
work of the foremost Dutch silversmiths of this period. 
These early acquisitions include two fine dishes, one, 
embossed with the Judgment of Solomon, signed by 
Adam van Vianen, the other, embossed with the death 
of Meleager, bearing a signature which has been attributed 
on convincing grounds by Rosenberg to Ernst van Vianen. 
Finally, there is a small plaquette described by Rosenberg 
as doubtful (probably because it was formerly mounted 
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Fig. III. Dish, silver-gilt, embossed with the Presentation in the Temple. Dutch, mid-XVIIth century. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Fig. II. Plaque, embossed silver, attributed to 
Christian van Vianen. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


upon a XIXth century tazza), signed by Paul van Vianen, 
who left his native city of Utrecht to go to Prague where 
he joined the group of artists employed there in making 
works of art for the famous Kunstkammer of the Emperor 
Rudolph II. With the exception of a dish by Christian 
van Vianen, son of Adam, which E. Alfred Jones suggested 
might have been made for Charles I, the Museum 
acquired no Dutch silver of comparable importance until 
the 1951 Hildburgh gift which includes four plaquettes 
and a dish of Dutch origin, as well as three plaquettes 
and a dish, more probably of Flemish origin. 

Historically the most important of these pieces is the 
plaque of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary (Fig. I), 
which bears the monogram of Adam van Vianen and the 
date 1614. The third edition of Rosenberg records two 
silversmiths, described as possibly father and son, of this 
name. Rosenberg seems to have introduced the second 
Adam in order to account for the fact that some pieces 
are signed with a mark or monogram, while others bear 
a signature in full. However, many of the signed pieces 
are dated, and all fall within the known period of the 
elder Adam’s life, so that it seems unnecessary to inter- 
polate a second artist of the same name. 


As might be expected of a silver relief executed early 
in the XVIIth century, the subject of the Assumption is 
treated in a calm, almost subdued, manner and without 
the rhetorical gestures of Baroque art. The embossing 
is executed in high relief, a feature which suggests German 
influence, and recalls the large silver plaque of the Last 
Supper by Matthaus Wallbaum of Augsburg which was 
illustrated in these columns some time ago. The plaque 
probably comes from a tabernacle ; its shape would make 
it unsuitable for any form of vessel. 


There is no trace of the fleshy scrollwork referred to 
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above on the plaque of the Assumption, but it can be 
seen on the border of a small plaque (Fig. II), dating from 
later in the century, embossed, in somewhat repulsive 
symbolism, with the subject of the Christ Child, borne 
down by the weight of the cross He bears. Plaques of 
this type, embossed in low relief and of irregular outline, 
were used to decorate the covers of sacred books. It is very 
finely chased in the lowest relief, typical of the later Dutch 
silverwork, and, though unsigned, has been attributed to 
Adam van Vianen’s son, Christian. Christian’s skill in 
embossing in low relief was at least equalled by the 
Amsterdam artist, Jan Lutma, and, as both masters were 
active about the middle of the XVIIth century, it is often 
difficult to distinguish their works when no signature or 
town mark is present. It will be recalled that Christian 
van Vianen was commissioned by Charles I in 1639 to 
make a set of altar plate for St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
He completed his commission, but the plate was lost, 
sold or melted down during the Civil Wars. In view of 
this historical connection, the acquisition of a piece by or 
attributed to him is very fortunate. Practically all the 
important pieces of silver by the Dutch masters of the 
first half of the XVIIth century which have been seen in 
the London auction rooms in the last twenty-five years 
have been bought for Dutch museums or private collectors 
and have left the country. The only known surviving 
works dating from Christian van Vianen’s English period 
are the set of five plaquettes embossed with portraits 
believed to represent noblemen of Charles I’s court in 
the British Museum and two other similar plaquettes in 
Scottish collections. 


The most spectacular of the Dutch pieces in the 
Hildburgh Gift is an alms dish (Fig. III), the centre of 
which is embossed in high relief with the Presentation in 
the Temple, while on the border are panels decorated 
alternately with figures symbolising the theological virtues 
and cherubs emblematic of Astronomy, War and Agri- 
culture respectively. There are many such alms dishes 
still preserved in the churches of South Holland. They 
are embossed from very thin metal and are therefore 
frequently in poor condition, or, if not damaged, they 
have suffered by over cleaning. This dish has been gilt 
at a later date, presumably when it was brought over to 
England, but is otherwise in excellent condition. The 
central plaque is not easy to explain. It appears to be 
slightly earlier in date than the dish and its high relief 
makes the dish unsuitable for the gathering of monetary 
offerings. It is not made in one piece with the body of 
the dish, but has been applied separately. The edge of 
the plaque has been somewhat roughly cut before being 
soldered to the dish. The border of the dish, it will be 
seen, is embossed with boldly rendered foliage and 
flowers in the manner which the English silversmiths 
borrowed from their Dutch contemporaries during the 
second half of the XVIIth century, and exploited with 
such enthusiasm. 


Those who are able to attend the London sale rooms 
with regularity will well know how rarely Dutch silver of 
this quality and early period comes on the market. In 
view of the very keen competition on the part of Dutch 
collectors and dealers, it is no small achievement of that 
veteran connoisseur, Dr. Hildburgh, to have secured 
them. 


M.A.Q. 





The Edward B. Greene Collection of Portrait Miniatures 
BY RAYMOND LISTER 


HE catalogue of the Edward B. Greene collection 

of portrait miniatures, recently published by the 

Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, com- 
memorates in a graceful way what must be the finest 
collection of its kind in the United States. The collection 
as a whole is a monument to the taste and discrimination 
of one collector. This collector, Mr. Edward B. Greene, 
is a trustee of the Cleveland Museum of Art, and a son- 
in-law of the late J. H. Wade, one of its founders ; he is 
also a well-known figure in American commercial circles 
in his position as chairman of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Company. The Cleveland Museum is lucky to have a 
man of such princely generosity on its board of trustees ; 
few museums can ever have received such a magnanimous 
gift—ninety miniatures, each one a gem of its kind and 
a first-class work of art. 

By courtesy of the Cleveland Museum, four miniatures 
from this collection are reproduced on the cover of this 
number of ApPoLLo. Of these the most interesting to 
English students is undoubtedly that by Heinrich 
Friedrich Fiiger, ‘Man with White Ruff,’’ because we have 
far too little opportunity to see the work of this artist in 
Britain. In a forthcoming article I shall discuss other 
miniatures by this artist in the Greene collection, and 
shall also be giving some details of his career, but this 
fine miniature deserves especial attention, for it is a 
particularly outstanding example of Fiiger’s renowned 
strength in drawing character. The tension of the hand 
grasping the mantle, the expression in the subject’s eye, 
the delineation of his mouth and nostrils, are all part of 
a scheme calculated to bring out his proud bearing, 
whilst the design as a whole is a little masterpiece of 
decorative painting. Fiiger was described by the late 
Dr. Lumsden Propert as the “Cosway of Vienna”’ ; it is 
therefore interesting to be able to compare the two 
painters for once side by side. 

The Cosway miniature, ““Mrs. Catherine Clemens and 
her son, John Marcus Clemens,” is an exceptionally fine 
example of that eccentric little artist’s work, and in itself 
shows Mr. Greene’s clear-sightedness as a collector, for 
although probably more Cosways come on to the market 
than works by any other single famous limner, Mr. 
Greene was diligent enough to search out this one 
example, far above Cosway’s usual slight quality. Fine 
though it is, it is still a slighter work than the Fiiger, and 
a comparison attests how inaccurate is the description 
of the latter as the ‘“‘Cosway of Vienna.” Fiiger’s work 
has strength, character and atmosphere—Cosway’s is 
effeminate, pretty and artificial. 

Richard Cosway (1742-1821) was a native of Devon- 
shire. He showed very early development as a painter, 
and after an introductory career as something of an infant 
prodigy he was, at the remarkably early age of 28, elected 
an A.R.A. ; this honour was followed by that of R.A. two 
years later. He was certainly the most popular minia- 
turist of his day, and is still probably the best known 
exponent of the art. Owing to the brilliance of his 
reputation, the pretty cosmetic qualities of his work, and 
his eccentric personal character, he overshadowed his 
artistically greater rivals, George Engleheart and John 
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Smart. His work shows the extreme development of 
artificiality and idealism in miniature painting ; beyond 
these limits the art could not be congruously stretched. 
Although he once described himself as “the greatest 
miniature painter in the world,’’ Cosway was in every way 
the inferior of Fiiger and the two British limners just 
mentioned. 

Much nearer in spirit to Cosway than Fiiger was 
France’s best known miniaturist, Jean-Baptiste Isabey 
(1767-1855), limner to Napoleon I, Louis XVIII, Charles 
X and Louis Philippe. In “‘Lady in White Dress” 
(painted in 1813) his close artistic relationship to Cosway 
may be observed. It is a pretty work, light and airy. 

Though close to Cosway in his aims, Isabey was a 
slighter artist. Cosway was highly artificial, but he had 
sufficient brilliance to hide his mannerisms; Isabey 
allowed his to have full rein. One such mannerism was 
to deck up his sitters in what, so far as appearances go, 
might be swathes of grave clothes. A particularly bad 
example of this is the portrait of the Empress Josephine 
in the Wallace Collection, in which the face of what 
otherwise might have been a first-rate piece of portraiture 
is entirely overshadowed by billows of muslin. The 
resulting effect suggests a head in a sea of ectoplasm. 
The Isabey miniature reproduced here bears the same 
mannerism, but it is less obtrusive and indeed shows 
Isabey at his best. The other female portrait by Isabey 
in the Greene Collection, ““The Duchess of Ragusa,” is 
as bad as the Wallace Collection example in this respect. 
In spite of such shortcomings Isabey is an interesting 
figure, and those who would know more of him will find 
an interesting account of his life in Jean-Baptiste Isabey, 
The Fortunate Painter, by Marion W. Osmond, published 
in 1947. 

The last of the miniatures reproduced from the 
Cleveland catalogue is by the Venetian miniaturist, 
Rosalba Giovanna Carriera (1675-1757). Born at Chiog- 
gia, near Venice, she was probably the best of the few 
miniaturists of her kind produced by Italy in modern 
times. Italian artists have not as a rule taken kindly to 
this intimate art. That is understandable, for the Italian 
climate and the Italian character lend themselves more 
easily to the development of the grandiose, the ripe and 
the colourful, rather than to the intimate and precise. 

“Lady at her Dressing Table” is a charming little piece 
of feminine anecdotal painting, an excellent composition 
and well coloured. Though it lacks even that small 
evidence of character painting found in the Cosway and 
Isabey miniatures, it is, however, a highly successful 
piece of limning, because of its jewel-like and intimate 
conception. It is as happy as a rondo by Rossini. 

This short note on the Greene Collection would be 
incomplete without some reference to Miss Louise H. 
Burchfield, whose contribution to the compilation of its 
catalogue and sound hard work over the miniatures them- 
selves put her in the debt of connoisseurs of miniatures 
and practising miniature painters alike. As a gesture of 
recognition for her devotion to the subject, the Royal 
Society of Miniature Painters recently elected her an 
Honorary Member. 
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REPRODUCTIONS AND FAKES 
CHAMPION AND WORCESTER 


to avoid the possession, even if only temporarily, of either a fake 

or a reproduction, and there are probably not many collections 
of any size which do not harbour one or more of these ubiquitous 
counterfeits. So it seems to me that it is the duty of every collector 
who has devoted any study to the subject to make known his 
observations for the benefit of his colleagues. Unfortunately these 
spurious or faked pieces are usually of apparently good quality and 
consequently change hands for substantial sums, a circumstance 
which makes it certain that the offending piece will be resold as 
soon as it is detected and so will remain in circulation. 

In this article I hope to be able to give a few points 
which may prove helpful and interesting to some of my readers. 
I shall confine myself to dealing with examples which have come 
under my own notice, in the course of collecting. 

It may be wise in the first place to give a rough working definition 
of the two classes with which I am dealing. 

A reproduction is a piece of porcelain made in imitation of an 
earlier piece or period, after such pieces began to be sought by 
collectors, and made with a deliberate intention of deceiving. 

A fake is a rather more complicated proposition, but may be 
defined simply as a piece of china which has been tampered with 
at a later date with the intention of making it appear other than 
it is to collectors. It will be realised that this includes all types 
of redecorating, adding of marks, and even certain types of repairing. 

Of the two classes a reproduction is to be preferred, for it cannot 
impose on a collector of any experience, whereas a clever fake can 
often be excessively difficult to detect. 


[: would be quite safe to assert that no collector has managed 


CHELSEA 

Very fortunately for my own collecting, the majority of repro- 
ductions of Chelsea purport to belong to the gold anchor period 
and so do not come under my attention, nor, in consequence, will 
they be dealt with here. Of the few reproductions of triangle and 
raised anchor pieces which are met with, by far the most common 
are those of goat and bee jugs. I think every collector must have 
had one in his hands at some time. Yet they are usually easily 
detected, but only by one who is thoroughly familiar with genuine 
examples. It will be noticed at once that there is a marked degree 
of coarseness in the modelling and in the applied portions; the 
goats may have long horns, probably even modelled in the round ; 
their tails will be long and their manes short; the bee will be a 
large fat bumble ; the rustic handle will be heavy and coarse with 
thick clumsy leaves applied. Not all of the above points may be 
found in any one specimen, but some at least will be present. In 
most cases the base is flat and slightly glazed, though I have seen 
one which had a very concave base, quite unglazed. Those which 
are glazed give a hard, repellent sensation. The translucency is 
often of a muddy pink with no “pin holes.’’” When a mark is 
present it does not deceive an experienced collector. If the piece 
is coloured it looks even less like a genuine example, the coloured 
ones of which are particularly beautiful. The painting on the 
reproduction is garish and strong, with an offensive yellow-green 
in evidence and much heavy outlining and marking in black; the 
fat bee is often striped like a wasp and the effect of the whole piece 
is utterly repulsive. 

After reflection I cannot recall ever having encountered, or even 
having heard of, any other example of a reproduction of a triangle 
or raised anchor period piece, though no doubt some others exist. 

When we come to the question of fakes the position is far worse, 
for they abound and take many forms. Perhaps the favourite effort 
is to provide an unmarked specimen with an incised triangle. It 
sounds simple, yet is far from being so. There is one method by 
which a tolerably genuine-looking triangle could be added, but as 
no one seems to have thought of it I should be doing a disservice 
by describing it. A faked triangle mark, examined with a glass, 
will probably show a few small scratches lying parallel to the main 
incision or projecting from either end of it, due to the great difficulty 
of preventing the tool, a file or whatever it may be, from slipping 
before the groove becomes deep enough to keep it in place. The 
groove will be seen to be deeper at the centre than at either end 
and the three sides of the triangle may not meet accurately. In 
any case, whether or not these imperfections are present, it is quite 
beyond the power of the faker to simulate the ploughed-up edges 
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which occur in a genuine mark made before the first firing and 
visible, if necessary, under magnification. Even my undisclosed 
method would fail in this respect. 

A large number of triangle marks are under the glaze, which 
is a strong proof of their genuineness. 

A raised anchor mark cannot be faked, for obvious reasons, and 
this circumstance accounts, I believe, for many cases in which a 
triangle-period model, known only in the white state, is found 
decorated and with a red anchor mark. The application of a red 
anchor mark is child’s play compared with the difficulty of making 
a triangle mark and the impossibility of faking a raised anchor. 

When it comes to tampering with enamel decoration, whether 
adding to what is already present or colouring a piece which was 
originally white, the problem of refiring crops up at once. This 
is a most hazardous undertaking and leaves stigmata in practically 
every case; the most usual are a discoloration of the foot-rim 
and a spitting of the glaze. If the process of refiring is done 
excessively slowly it lessens the incidence of these blemishes but 
becomes prohibitive in cost. I remember recently a bust of the 
Duke of Cumberland, a model well known as a white piece of the 
triangle period, which had been enamelled and refired, the result 
being that it looked like an example of the worst and cheapest 
cottage Staffordshire pottery, plastered with opaque muddy colour. 
Inside it was a sooty black. A good and representative specimen 
had been utterly ruined. 

Less extreme examples are found in which, for instance, a yellow 
ground has been added to a piece which was made long before the 
adoption of such a ground colour. Sometimes the interference 
has been confined to the addition of a few sprays of flowers or to 
colouring the embossed flowers on a white piece. 

It must not be imagined that every piece which shows spitting 
of the glaze or “‘sanding’’ has been tampered with ; these are quite 
common blemishes on perfectly original early pieces, but it often 
happens that the bubbling which occurs when a piece is refired 
assumes a blue-black appearance which is distinctive and should 
be a warning. Attempts directed towards removing this blemish 
by means of grinding or rubbing down leave their own evidence 
in turn and should be regarded with the liveliest suspicion. 

Red anchors are comparatively simple to add, but fortunately 
the faker often fails to realise that the specimen he chooses for his 
attention might never in any case have had a red anchor on it, for 
the simple reason that it was made before that period commenced 
and was out of fashion and discontinued when red anchors were 
being put on Chelsea china. I once saw a cup which had an 
immense red anchor on its base; there was every sign of refiring 
having taken place; it was valueless. 

The extremely soft, brittle nature of the early Chelsea paste 
conduces towards a high degree of vulnerability and in consequence 
it is common to find that pieces have been damaged and the blemish 
subsequently disguised by means of ‘“‘make up” and paint. Fresh 
paint discloses its presence by its smell, old paint by its discoloration. 
The least easily detected are such portions as black hats and shoes 
on figures, but a careful scrutiny, aided by judicious exploration 
with a sharp point, will usually serve to unmask any deception. 
Use has been made of ultra-violet radiation in detecting additions 
to porcelain, but its services are not always readily available. The 
wise collector, however, will make it his business to possess one of 
these invaluable adjuncts, for with its aid he will be enabled to 
unmask any restoration, however cunningly concealed. 

I have no doubt that the extraordinary demand for red anchor 
figures in recent years will result in a host of reproductions being 
put on the market, but so far this does not seem to have happened. 
It is less easy for a reasonably successful copy of a sparsely decorated 
red anchor figure to be produced than one of an elaborately enamelled 
specimen of the gold anchor period ; in the first case there is much 
less opportunity for covering the tell-tale modern paste and glaze, 
and detection is correspondingly easier. 


CooKWORTHY AND CHAMPION 

To the less-experienced collector there are terrifying uncertainties 
in the question of reproductions of the paste groups of English 
china. He feels that the points which differentiate the genuine 
paste from the hard, modern, hybrid paste are subtle and indefinite. 
Actually this is not so, and a little serious study of the question 
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will enable him to arrive at a decision without much hesitation. 
I have gone very fully into the matter of reproductions in my books 
on Cookworthy and on Champion and there is no space to do so 
again here ; a few of the main points must suffice. 

In the first place a reproduction will be found to be inordinately 
heavy ; the base will seem shallow and mechanical if it is a domestic 
piece ; there will be no spiral wreathings on the body ; there may 
be signs of the piece having been moulded instead of being thrown ; 
the handle will not have the typical flattened inner surface. In the 
case of a figure there will be an absence of fire-cracks; the glaze 
on the under surface of the base will probably be so arranged as 
to leave an unglazed smear in the centre, possibly to facilitate the 
subsequent addition of a mark if so desired ; the enamel decoration 
will be crude and muddy ; there may be stamped numerals on the 
base. But above all there is a very distinct difference in resonance 
between a genuine and a reproduction piece, elicited either by 
tapping or by drawing the piece smartly over a smooth hard surface 
such as marble and raising it at the end of the movement. In the 
case of a genuine piece there is a dull note whereas with a repro- 
duction there is a clear metallic ring. I have never known this 
rule to vary. Sometimes the result can be obtained by tapping 
the piece, even with the finger-nail. I have not seen this test 
described elsewhere than in my own writings nor have I come 
across a collector who has previously heard of it. 

A type of decoration which is frequently found on reproductions 
is the simple flower festoon in green camaieu, presumably because 
it is easy and cheap to produce. But the result cannot deceive a 
collector who is familiar with the appearance of genuine painting 
of this type. Not all reproductions are carried out in a pseudo-hard 
paste ; many are encountered which have not even this slight claim 
to a genuine appearance. Such pieces are beneath notice. 

I have seen extremely clumsy attempts at putting the Cook- 
worthy mark on a piece by means of scratching it through the 
glaze and rubbing in some pigment. Even if such devices are 
not immediately discovered they cannot withstand a scrutiny with 
a glass. 

Confusion arises occasionally, though it should not do so, between 
Oriental specimens and Plymouth-Bristol wares, especially in respect 
of blue and white decorated pieces or those without decoration. 
In this case again the only sure safeguard is to make oneself 
thoroughly familiar with genuine examples. 

A warning should be given concerning the covers of such things 
as teapots and even of vases, as cases are known in which the covers 
have been replaced by modern reproductions made specially to 
supply the missing piece. This has been very well done by Samson 
of Paris. In the case of a really important piece which is quite 
ruined by the want of a cover, it is quite right to effect such a 
replacement, but it should always be arranged that it is suitably 
marked on the inside as being a replacement. An elaborate and 
valuable coffee pot, now bequeathed to a public collection, was 
found quite by chance and only through the skill of a member of 
the firm of auctioneers by whom it was to be sold, to have a modern 
cover, but so well was it matched in every way that no one had 
thought of questioning it previously. Even after I had been told 
about it I found it hard to realise that such a completely successful 
reproduction could exist. Extreme caution should always be present. 

Collectors will read or be told that the glaze of Champion’s 
china never crazed; this is not so, although it is unusual for it 
to show this effect. I have pieces, both domestic and figures, all 
of unquestioned authenticity, which show crazing. 


WORCESTER 

Within my comparatively wide experience of this factory I have 
encountered more fakes and reproductions than in any other. They 
turn up almost weekly, either in other collectors’ cabinets or offered 
for sale. 

Reproductions are usually very easy to detect, with their glittering 
glaze, thin gilding, heavy dense hard paste and poor painting. Ifa 
blue-scale ground is attempted it is often of an extremely unpleasant 
bright blue. A large number of these hideous travesties seem to 
have been made in France, probably by the notorious firm of 
Samson. It was stated in correspondence to the late Mr. Wallace 
Elliot that “‘Samson always marks his productions and he cannot 
do more.” A number were made also in Staffordshire, but they 
are possibly even less likely to mislead an intending purchaser as 
in many cases they are not even of porcelain and are consequently 
opaque and with the glaze crazed. I am in complete agreement 
with the dictum that Worcester of the Wall period never has a 
crazed glaze. 

Most of the trouble occurs with fakes rather than with repro- 
ductions. Fakes abound, no other word suffices, and the longer 
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one collects the more fakes one is enabled to recognise. The 
trouble lies mainly in the direction of redecorating, particularly 
when a ground colour has been added. It will no doubt surprise 
readers when I say that it is unusual to find a piece of Worcester 
with turquoise ground which is not at least highly suspicious 
looking, whilst the greater number I have examined have been 
obvious fakes. I cannot be so sweeping in respect of claret and 
ruby grounds, but a large proportion of these, too, are faked. The 
degree of apparent genuineness of most of these faked pieces is 
absolutely staggering ; only the closest scrutiny succeeds in detecting 
them, especially in those cases in which the usual tell-tale alterations 
in glaze and paste following on refiring are not obvious. Some 
years ago I purchased part of a tea-set with fine turquoise ground 
and with fruit and flowers in reserves. Quite by chance, as I was 
cleaning them preparatory to entering them in my catalogue, due 
to some angle of the light I noticed the ghost of a pattern showing 
through the glaze in an undecorated portion. Closer scrutiny 
showed on each piece the presence of a well-known simple petaloid 
pattern which occurs in gold on a good deal of early Worcester. 

The gilding had been removed but had left a trace of the 
pattern slightly raised. With this lesson learnt I proceeded to 
examine a double-handled cup and stand with a similar ground 
which I had long cherished and looked up to as being a particularly 
desirable and worthy possession; to my horror I now saw the 
ghost of a floral pattern appearing through the ground colour, and 
even extending into some of the reserves. So it, too, was a fake 
and had been unsuspected for years. Both on it and on the pieces 
I first unmasked, the fruit and flower painting was of the most 
convincing character, and there was nothing in any part of the 
decoration which seemed anything but of the finest quality. Since 
then I have examined many turquoise pieces and have been able 
in a majority to point out the remains of an earlier pattern. Some- 
times there is the slightly raised design alone, sometimes traces of 
gilding remain, and occasionally there is a disturbance of the over- 
lying ground colour which gives away the secret. I have succeeded 
in finding similar patterns in many pieces of claret ground I have 
examined, and I am sorry to say that my revelations have been 
the cause of several pieces making a reappearance in the market. 

I need hardly remind readers that a piece of porcelain receives 
a succession of firings as the decoration progresses, each being at a 
lower temperature than the previous one, the final and lowest being 
to fix the gilding. It will be seen from this that the temperature 
necessary to fire any enamels which may be used during a re- 
decorating will be higher than that which the gilding will stand. 
This is bound to result in damage being done to the original gilding, 
showing by a roughening and drying-out. 

Another favourite device, but one much less likely to impose on 
collectors, is to cover an original blue and white decoration with 
strong-toned enamels, hoping by means of a dark blue border, large 
insects and flowers and heavy gilding, to cover the original pattern. 
This can seldom be done sufficiently thoroughly to prevent a careful 
eye from detecting some scrap of the original painting. 

A great deal of redecorating was done many years ago by a clever 
Italian named Cavallo, at one time engaged as chef to the Marchese 
Massimo d’Azeglio. If some of the faked pieces I have seen were 
his work he was a first-class painter and should have gone far as a 
decorator of china. 

So far as marks go, the blue square, blue crescent, blue W and 
blue anchor are safe from faking as they are under the glaze except 
in a very few cases, mainly such things as teapot stands and spoon 
trays, which seldom have a glazed base. But in the case of red 
and gold crescents, red, puce and gold anchors, and similar rarities, 
the faker has a comparatively easy task, yet strangely enough it is 
unusual to find these marks being faked ; the most common is the 
gold anchor. 
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Littler or Lane of Longton Hall 


proprietors of the Longton Hall porcelain manufactory, 

but two marks, not unlike one another, occur painted in 
blue on wares reasonably attributed to this factory, (1) resembling 
two L’s placed back to back and crossed, which is frequently 
represented with a series of dots beneath, and (2) a sign which looks 
like two conventional mountains drawn in outline. The latter 
occurs not on the back or under the base of specimens, but within 
the field of decoration. The meaning of this decoration mark is 
obscure. It can hardly have the same significance as the crossed 
L’s because, as Mr. Honey points out, both sometimes occur on 
the same piece. The crossed L’s are usually considered to mean 
“Littler, Longton.”” The dots beneath have been thought to 
indicate the number of partners in the business.!. The dots, how- 
ever, are probably workmen’s marks. The similarity of the crossed 
L’s to the marks of Vincennes and Sévres was pointed out by 
Mr. Honey in Old English Porcelain.* 

There is no certainty that Littler’s factory was at Longton Hall, 
although the name is mentioned in the various sale advertisements 
of the factory. Simeon Shaw, of course, mentioned that Littler’s 
china works was at Longton Hall, but his account of the venture, 
although detailed, is certainly not accurate or reliable. William 
Pitt, writing some years before Shaw, was content to locate the 
factory at Longton without naming any specific site. Moreover 
his account although brief is accurate. This is what he wrote :* 

“About 1750, he (Littler) left Burslem, and commenced a 

Porcelain manufactory at Longton, near Stoke. He so far 

succeeded as to excite the astonishment of the potters ; but it 

proved an unprofitable article, and the manufacture of it was 
discontinued. Littlor (sic) sustained some heavy losses, and 
sold his estate at Brownhills.” 

If Longton Hall had been the site of a porcelain factory, some 
evidence in the form of kiln wasters, potsherds, or the foundations 
of ovens and potting shops might have been expected to have 
survived, but I believe none have ever been found near the site of 
the house. Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson suggested that the installation 
of new chimney pieces by John Edensor Heathcote when he took 
over the premises in 1777 may have been due to the need to restore 
the premises to habitable condition, but this can hardly be accepted 
as evidence of its use as a manufactory. Another equally plausible 
explanation is available. The original fireplaces may not have been 
to the taste of the new owner. The question arises, if Littler’s 
factory was not at Longton Hall how did the name come to be 
associated with his business? The earlier history of Longton Hall 
may provide a clue. 

Ward, in his History of the Borough of Stoke-upon-Trent,* gave 
a skeleton outline of the history of Longton manor. He said : 

“The manor of Longton was, in the 13th of James I., held 
by Thomas Hunt. It was afterwards the property of the Lords 

Foley, who, early in the last century, sold it to an ancestor of 

the Rev. Obadiah Lane. From his representatives it was in 

1777 purchased by Sir John Edensor Heathcote, knight, from 

whom it has descended to Captain Edwards-Heathcote.” 
Longton Hall, which was a Queen Anne building, was therefore 
probably built by one of the Lane family. The parish registers 
of Stoke-on-Trent contain a number of important references to the 
Lane family from 1732 until 1749, in which Obadiah Lane is 
described as of Longton Hall and as an esquire, for example : 


N: mark is definitely known to have been used by the 


Baptisms: 1732, Oct. 17, Edw. Lane, of Obadiah & Anne 
de Longton. 
do. 1737, Sep. 8, Nathaniel Lane, of Obadiah & Ann, 
of Longton Hall (inserted). 
Funerals: 1737: Oct. 23, Thos. Lane, s. of Obadiah, of 
Longton, Esq. 
Baptisms: 1749, July 8, Jonathan, of Obadiah & Ann Lane, 


Longton. 
The late Lord Wedgwood stated that in 1752 Longton Hall was 
“standing vacant after the extinction of the Lane Family’’® but I 
can find no authority for this. On the contrary, there is evidence 
that Obadiah Lane survived for many years. He was still Lord of 
the manor in 1760 when he granted a piece of land in Lane-End 
for the erection of a school-house.* On December 19th, 1767, 
Obadiah Lane, A.M., was appointed Prebend of Gaia Minor, 
Lichfield.” Heathcote is stated to have purchased the Hall from 
his representatives (executors?) in 1777, and we may assume that 
he died in that year. The Rev. William Inge, A.M. succeeded 
Obadiah Lane as Prebend of Gaia Minor on March 18th, 1780. 
There is evidence then of continuous occupation or ownership of 
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Longton Hall by members of the Lane family from 1714 or earlier 
until 1777. 

During its somewhat chequered career the Longton Hall concern 
underwent many changes of personnel and partnerships, and it 
would seem that before its final closure the local partners had been 
replaced by financiers in London and elsewhere. It is not known 
whether William Littler when he commenced to make porcelain 
had a wealthy patron, but in view of Obadiah Lane’s associations 
with Longton Hall over so long a period of time it is by no means 
unlikely that he had an interest in the business and possibly provided 
the capital for it. If so it would be easy to account for the name 
and explain the mark. The factory being situated within the 
manor of Longton took the name of its patron’s residence. The 
crossed L’s instead of signifying ‘‘Littler, Longton” may really 
mean “‘Lane, Longton” or possibly ‘“‘Lane & Littler.” While much 
of this is speculation, it is evident that at some date, about 1750, 
Littler must have had some dealings with Obadiah Lane or his 
legal representatives over the porcelain factory premises if they were 
situated at Longton Hall (the traditional view) or within the Manor 
of Longton (which I think more likely). 





1Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson, “William Littler and Longton Hall” 
noisseur, Vol. XIII, No. 52, December 1905, pp. 223-230. 


2W. B. Honey, Old English Porcelain, New Ed. 1948, p. 136. 

3William Pitt, A Topographical History of Staffordshire, 1817, Pt. I, pp. 422-423. 
4John Ward, History of the Borough of Stoke-upon-Trent 1844, p. 558. 

5J. C. Wedgwood, The Wedgwood Family, p. 161. : 

8John Ward, op. cit., p. 564. 


7Thomas Harwood, The History and Antiquities of the Church and City of Lichfield 
1806, p. 234. 
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Miniatures by the Gosse Family 


Y courtesy of their owner, Dr. Philip Gosse, the Royal Society 

of Miniature Painters showed some little-known work 
at its annual exhibition in November. 

Two portrait miniatures by Thomas Gosse (1765-1844) were 
shown. He was quite a well-known miniaturist in his day, but is now 
undeservedly neglected ; he is, in fact, totally ignored in most diction- 
aries of miniature painters and, surprisingly, is not even mentioned 
in the more specialised books recently published, Miniatures in the 
XVIIIth and X1Xth Centuries, by D. O’Brien. The two miniatures 
in the R.M.S. exhibition proved that this artist will repay a 
closer study. 

The most spectacular of the exhibits were by Thomas's two sons, 
William (1808-c. 1890) and Philip Henry (1810-1880). The latter 
was a well-known naturalist and a Fellow of the Royal Society ; he 
was the father in Sir Edmund Gosse’s Father and Son. P. H. 
Gosse’s natural history sketches in miniature are contained in two 
volumes, respectively entitled Exotic Butterflies and Entomologia 
Alabamensis. Though strictly scientific and objective in its con- 
ception, this work is none the less highly artistic, both in the manner 
of its execution and in the arrangement of the subjects on the pages 
—the latter is, in fact, worthy of the observation usually only to be 
found in Chinese artists. More lyrical are William’s paintings in 
the sketchbook entitled Wild Flowers and Fruits of Newfoundland 
from Nature. Perhaps his subjects have helped to give William's 
work this extra quality, but at the same time a lighter touch, a 
gentler spirit is to be discerned behind his technique. 
Although the work of amateurs of the art, these remarkable sketch- 
books, taken as a whole, are worthy to stand beside the insect 
paintings of Jan van Kessel the elder. 

RAYMOND LISTER. 


sos 6s © 
COLLECTORS’ PROBLEMS 


Enquiries must contain the fullest information and be 
accompanied, when possible, by a drawing or photograph. 


Sir,—The article in APOLLO on ‘Silver Bearing the Hull Assay 
Mark” (by Lt.-Col. R. A. Alec-Smith) interests me very much, 
for although I have been collecting small items of antique English 
plate during the past thirty years I have never encountered, either 
in the Christie or Sotheby auction catalogue, or in the advertise- 
ments published by the various dealers in English plate, a single 
example of XVIIth century Hull workmanship offered for sale. 
The article explains the reason, namely, the relatively small number 
of such pieces now in existence. 





APOLLO 


I happen to have, however, one interesting item that may be 
somewhat curiously related. This is a small Charles II plain mug 
(about half-pint capacity) made by Thomas Mangy in 1678. The 
marks on the base are wonderfully clear, including the York mark 
(half leopard’s head and half fleur-de-lys) as well as the date mark 
“W" for 1678 and the maker ““T.M.” in a heart-shaped shield. 
But the interesting thing to me is that the mug has a simple scroll 
handle, the inside of which bears the Hull mark (the three crowns) 
which is still quite decipherable, together with one or more other 
marks which have become illegible. There is every indication that 
the handle is original (design, proportions, absence of repair work 
(even under electron microscope examination), etc.). Otherwise 
I might suspect that a York mug had its handle replaced at Sneek 
in Friesland. 

Now, could it be that Thomas Mangy made this mug itself in 
York and the handle in Hull (which would be rather odd), or that 
the handle was for some reason added to the mug in Hull by either 
Edward or Katherine Mangy? As York and Hull are only thirty- 
five miles apart, as I recollect it, and as the Mangy family were 
silversmiths who worked both in the city and the borough (isn’t 
York a city and Hull a borough ?) for at least a full century, there 
may well have been some interplay of artisanship. 

In any event this little mug of mine has a Mangy maker’s 
mark, and two place marks, one of them apparently that of Hull. 
Incidentally, I might mention that I acquired the item some years 
ago from a private owner in England through the intermediary of 
a dealer in antique silver whose reputation for both expertness and 
integrity would never be questioned by anyone anywhere. It is 
in fine condition, with the original patina absolutely unspoiled. 
Pasadena 2, California. Wittiam B. Munro. 


Lt.-Col. R. A. Alec-Smith writes “that it is difficult to express 
an opinion without seeing the mug itself.’”” He goes on to say 
that Mr. Fay, Curator of the Hull Museum, and himself feel that 
the handle is likely to be an addition. Handled mugs of this period 
are very rare, and they usually are in the form of beakers or tumbler 
cups. The handled pieces being tankards, flagons or porringers. 

It does seem likely that the three crowns is a Hull and not a 
Sneek mark, having regard to the relative nearness of Hull and 
York, though, as the maker’s mark(s) on the handle are unde- 
cipherable there is not necessarily a Mangy family connection. 

(In answer to a question, both York and Hull are now cities 
and both are numbered among the twenty “Counties Corporate” 
of England and Wales.) 

There is another possible, though improbable, explanation. 
The mug and handle may have been made in Hull and, because 
Hull never had a statutory assay office, sent to York for additional 
marking. 

Since the exhibition a further Hull tankard has come to light. 
It is drum-shaped, with flat lid, ornamental beak and thumbpiece, 
54 in. high, the barrel engraved with foliation enclosing the word 
“Thomas” above a heraldic peacock in splendour. The marks are, 
on both lid and barrel, (1) three crowns, (2) “‘crown above ‘AB’, 
rose below” (Abraham Barrachin), (3) three crowns. Thomas 
Peacock, of Noathorpe, Lincolnshire (1665-1743) was probably 
the first owner, and it has directly descended from him, from father 
to son, through eight generations to the present owner, Mr. T. 
Peacock, of Mansfield. 


CASSOLETTES 

J.T.M. (Worksop). The photograph is of elegant vases on 
wood bases with cover finials, and the bands round the top of the 
bodies in brass, and the bodies and covers of pottery ; the overall 
decoration of flowers and leaves in dove colour on a silver ground ; 
the tops unscrew and come apart. Although it is difficult to judge 
from a photograph, it would seem that these vases are French and 
probably of mid-XIXth century date. They are likely to be 
Cassolettes, i.e. the cover turns upside down and formsa candle holder. 


WORCESTER MUG 

I.B.S.F. (Dursley). A straight-sided mug fully described and 
carefully drawn, with a Worcester square-mark. There remains only 
one item of information which we would have liked to possess, 
namely the appearance of the base. But in view of the correctness 
of the other facts which are given, we assume it to have a central 
recessed portion, glazed, and containing the mark you sketch. All 
the information you give points to the mug being indeed of Worcester 
manufacture as you claim. The blue-scale ground carrying two 
large mirror-shaped reserves and smaller subsidiary panels, all 
framed in elaborate gilding, is true to type. What is less usual is 
the combination of flowers and fruit in the two large reserves. 
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Most usually there are flowers alone ; next come exotic birds, and 
rarest of all are fruit and flowers. This is especially so in the case 
of a blue-scale ground, for when fruit and flowers occur on a 
Worcester piece with a ground colour it is usually found to be a 
so-called apple-green. The insects in the smaller reserves are quite 
normal. You state that the handle is in a lighter blue than the 
ground-colour of the body. This too is quite often to be observed 
in the case of mugs and teapots, and may be due to one or both of 
two causes ; either the colour was put on less heavily, or it tended 
to run in the firing more in that situation than on the body. 

There is one very puzzling item in your information which calls 
for special notice. You say that the blue-scale ground is flecked 
with gold. We presume you mean that the whole of the ground is 
treated in this manner, and not merely a narrow area immediately 
outside the gold framework of the reserves. This highly unusual 
point, together with the presence of fruit and flowers in the reserves, 
tends strongly to make us think that your mug was not decorated 
at the factory, but that it received only the ground colour and the 
mark (both of which are under the glaze) and was then finished in 
London at one of the studios which specialised in this type of work 
during the latter half of the XVIIIth century. Most likely of all 
was the studio of James Giles, who decorated a very large proportion 
of the most sumptuous specimens of Worcester known to collectors. 
These pieces usually show some effect of decoration which segregates 
them from the ordinary run of factory-decorated wares. In the 
case of your mug, the fruit and flowers and the gilding on the 
ground-lay would be sufficient indication of an “‘outside” decoration. 
A very great deal of Worcester was finished in London, and the 
matter has received a good deal of attention from writers in recent 
years. The latest book to deal fully with the subject is Mackenna’s 
Worcester Porcelain, in which the author gives all that is known on 
the subject of the London decorators who worked independently at 
painting wares bought “‘in the white” from various factories. Earlier 
writers have less to say on the subject, for the very good reason that 
it is only comparatively recently that any knowledge of these 

“outside’’ decorators has been discovered. 

It is most unfortunate that your fine mug is cracked, but we 
cannot see why you should think that the crack is getting longer, 
unless you are using the mug. What is most probably the cause 
of this idea of yours is that an already existing crack is becoming 
more visible owing to an increasing accumulation of dust lodging 
in the crack at successive spring-cleanings. 

We congratulate you on possessing what appears to be a very 
fine and unusual example of Worcester porcelain at its best. 

The information since forwarded about the base confirms the 
original opinion. 

Ground colour: We are still rather puzzled to understand the 
gold flecks superimposed on the blue ground, and consider that all 
the decoration, apart from the blue ground itself, was done outside 
the factory. 

The tradition that only three were decorated in the style of your 
mug, and that the other two are in London, in a museum and in the 
Palace, may be disregarded without the support of written and 
contemporary evidence. If such documentation were indeed in 
existence it would be the duty of the owner to make it public, as it 
would be of importance to collectors. But it may be taken as 
certain that no such information does exist in this case, and verbal 
traditions are absolutely unreliable in these matters. 


TOLE 

L.C. (Maidstone). Téle or more correctly painted téle, is the 
name given to the painted and lacquered metal, probably more 
generally known as Japan ware. In the early XVIIIth century 
Japan ware was one of the polite accomplishments of the ladies of 
fashion and some of this amateur work may have survived, but the 
specimens which are today collected with avidity are more likely 
to be the work of skilled craftsmen ; Gumley and Turing, cabinet 
makers to the King in 1729, were ‘commissioned in that year to 
undertake some japanning work and at the end of the XVIIth century 
about 1660, Thomas Allgood of Northampton became manager of 
John Hanbury’s iron works at Pontypool and experimented with 
the idea of producing japan ware on a substantial commercial scale. 
He died in 1710, and his son Edward did so produce it about 1730. 
The secrets of the manufacture were widely known by about 1761, 
and Pontypool became a generic name for ware of this character 
made in Wolverhampton, Birmingham, Bristol and elsewhere. The 
subject was discussed in APOLLO in the issue of November, 1942, 
and more fully by Robert Stephens in the November issue of 1947, 
and John Kyrle Fletcher wrote of the painted tray in APOLLO, 1937. 
Specimens of the ware can be obtained in the Dealers’ galleries, and 
take the form of trays, jars, canisters, vases, etc. 
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A UNIQUE CABINET 


BY REGINALD LE MAY 





Fig. I. 


A teak-wood cabinet from Siam. 


OR many years past I have had in my possession the cabinet 

illustrated in the accompanying photographs, which I acquired 

from a Chinese antique dealer in Bangkok. It measures 26 
inches in breadth, 25 inches in height, and 14 inches in depth. It 
is unlike any other cabinet seen in Siam, and has certain features 
which make it unique of its kind. It is made of teak-wood and 
may, with reasonable confidence, be dated some time in the XVIIth 
century. The stand which supports it has no connection whatever 
and is a carved Chinese opium-table of the XIXth century. 


The interior of the cabinet contains a narrow shelf, only three 
inches high, near the top, while the remainder is divided equally 
into two compartments by another shelf in the middle. This part 
of the interior, that is, from the narrow shelf downwards, has a 
frame (which is gilt) like the outer frame of a stage setting. 


The top and back of the cabinet, as well as the interior sides of 
the double-doors, were once completely covered with red lacquer, 
but, although traces can be seen everywhere, it has in parts almost 
disappeared. Except for a few places where it has become worn, 
the teak wood is in surprisingly good condition, considering its age. 


Now, the first odd thing about this cabinet is its shape. This 
may not appear to be unusual for a cabinet—in fact it may seem to 
be a very ordinary shape—but the truth is that practically all 
Siamese cabinets—most of which are made for the reception of the 
Buddhist Scriptures in monasteries—taper from the base upwards 
and form a very distinctive style. I have never seen a perfectly 
rectangular cabinet. 


Secondly, the decoration on the double doors, which swing open 
on swivels sunk in the floor of the cabinet, does not appear to be 
Eastern, at any rate Far Eastern, at all. The grille in the upper 
half recalls Moorish work, the fret-work round the sides either 
Italian or Portuguese, while the heart-shaped objects in the centre 
of the flowered panels below strike a Catholic note. At all events, 
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FROM SIAM 





Fig. II. 


Left-hand Panel. 


Fig. III. Right-hand Panel. 


there is nothing Siamese or Chinese about these panels. The 
colours used are red and gold. 


On the other hand, the two side-panels are distinctly Chino- 
Siamese in style, and can be matched in many a monastery cabinet. 
The decoration is in gold on black lacquer and it is partly the 
peculiar softness of the lacquer which betokens its age. 


It will, it is thought, be agreed that the execution is superb and 
that the pictures are drawn by the surest of skilful hands. The 
rocks, the trees, the flowers, the clouds and the sun (or moon) are 
obviously Chinese in character, but there is a definite Siamese touch 
about the lively birds and squirrels, and particularly in the two 
rabbit-like creatures with wings at the bottom of the left-hand panel. 


When the sunlight falls upon the cabinet, the gold stands out 
very boldly and gives the whole a very beautiful tone. 


The question is, who made this unique cabinet? An English 
cabinet-maker has assured me that the craftsmanship is Eastern 
and not Western, but though it was shown at India House in 
October, 1938, when my collection of Buddhist sculpture from 
Siam was on exhibition, no one has yet been able to fix the style 
of the door panels as belonging to any particular race or nation. 


Any suggestion by a reader will be welcome. 


0 
0 
0 


JOHN GAY 
Dear Sir, 


In writing John Gay and The Ballad Opera for publication next 
year, I am anxious to record in a special section of the work, details 
of any personal belongings or other mementoes of John Gay which 
exist in public or private collections. I am venturing to enquire 
whether any readers of APOLLO could help in this quest. Full 
acknowledgment will be given to any reader who is able to provide 
any information. 

GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR, 

The Arts Theatre Club, 
6 & 7 Gt. Newport St., London, W.C.2. 


The Editor, 
APOLLO. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ENGLISH PAINTED ENAMELS. Therle 


and Bernard Hughes. Country Life. {£2 2s. 

There has long been a need for a new book 
on English Painted Enamels. Although the 
snuff boxes, candlesticks, étuis and innumerable 
other small objects, produced by English 
enamellers during the second half of the 
XVIIIth century, constitute one of the most 
individual and attractive of English contribu- 
tions to Rococo art, the literature of the subject 
has, apart from specialised studies in APOLLO, 
the Transactions of the English Ceramic Circle 
and other art journals, been confined to Bernard 
Rackham’s Catalogue of the Schreiber Collec- 
tion, published in 1924, and Egan Mew’s 
Battersea Enamels which appeared in 1927. In 
the meantime, numerous research workers, in 
particular, Aubrey Toppin and Francis Buckley, 
have collected a great deal of information 
relating to the individual enamellers at Battersea 
and Bilston respectively. The authors have 
collated all this material, much of it hitherto 
unpublished, and now publish it in convenient 
form, supported by a splendid series of illustra- 
tions drawn for the most part from the un- 
rivalled collections of Her Majesty Queen Mary 
and of the Hon. Mrs. Ionides. The majority 
of the pieces shown are illustrated for the first 
time and provide a welcome change from the 
Schreiber Collection, examples which have 
become so familiar to us. Though the authors, 
for the most part, reproduce the results that 
have been achieved by other students, it would 
not be fair to describe this book as nothing more 
than a compilation; they have considerable 
technical knowledge, which they have put to 
good use in two informative chapters on the 
processes of manufacture and decoration, and 
their careful study of the known sources shows 
certain facts in a new light. 

From one point of view, however, the book 
can only be described as disappointing ; one 
of the most interesting and important problems 
relating to the English enamels is that of their 
classification. On this point, the book is 
strangely uninformative. Its authors would 
doubtless have been justified in exercising a 
certain degree of caution before attributing 
particular examples to Battersea, Birmingham 
or one of the Bilston enamellers, but, with few 
exceptions, they have avoided giving any 
suggestions as to source of the pieces they 
illustrate. It is not even clear from the 
captions just what they consider to be of 
Battersea manufacture, although, in view of the 
difference in the appearance of the enamel 
ground and the colours used, it is usually 
possible to distinguish the Battersea produc- 
tions from those of the Staffordshire workshops 
with complete certainty. It will be recalled 
that, as long ago as 1924, Bernard Rackham 
was able to classify the enamels in the Schreiber 
collection on the basis of the mannerisms of the 
various painters. In this work it is stated: 
“At once it is necessary to reject the old idea 
of one or two individual enamellers whose hand 
may be detected in all the major South Stafford- 
shire products,’”’ but though the documentary 
evidence does, indeed, suggest that there were 
a large number of enamelling workshops in and 
around Bilston, any collector of English enamels 
will be able to confirm that amongst very large 
numbers of pieces, the work of some four or 
five hands at most will be recognised. The 
answer appears to be that the enamelling 
workshops were large, as is suggested by the 
advertisement for sale of Dovey Hawksford’s 
workshop, which had room for twenty workers. 
In a large undertaking a high degree of special- 
isation would have been possible and one man 
would have produced landscapes, another 
figure subjects, another would have painted 
flowers, borders, etc. We should in these 
circumstances expect to find very large numbers 
of enamels painted by a group of some four or 
five painters, as is, in fact, the case. A new and 


interesting suggestion is that the Birmingham 
firm of Boulton and Fothergill may have been 
responsible for some of the largest and most 
handsome pieces. Convincing evidence is 
produced for the manufacture of gilt copper 
mounts by this firm at Soho, but if large 
objects such as the knife-box in Plate 54 and 
smaller pieces such as the étui and writing set 
in Plates 33 and 36 are to be given to Birming- 
ham, then it is necessary to attribute all the 
very large number of enamels painted by the 
same decorators to Birmingham, in which case 
there would not be a great deal left for Bilston. 

In dealing with Battersea, it has been assumed 
by the authors that the advertisement of the sale 
in 1756 included all the articles made at York 
House. In fact, however, anyone who collects 
Battersea would be able to recall pieces painted 
with the unmistakable Battersea flowers, but 
of a type not referred to in the advertisement. 
A tea-caddy was shown at the E.C.C. in 1946, 
Transactions, No. 9, p. 229 ; there is a casket in 
the Schreiber Collection, No. 4; and Mrs. 
Ionides possesses a pair of candlesticks that 
may well be Battersea work. 

In view of the interest of the subject, the 
authors might well have been a little more 
generous in providing notes and indicating 
sources, especially in the case of material not 
already published. A characteristic remark on 
page 86: “Until the French Revolution in 1789 
the majority of English enamels went abroad,” 
would appear, for example, to require some 
supporting evidence. It is well known that 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber obtained many of her 
pieces abroad, and I have myself been struck by 
the wide distribution of English enamels in the 
antique shops of Western Europe, but it is 
surprising to hear that the export trade in 
enamels was greater than home consumption. 

The book begins with a lengthy chapter on 
the history of enamels which strangely neglects 
to mention the important Spanish enamels of the 
XIIth and XIIIth centuries. In a subsequent 
edition it would also be well to correct the 
reference to the shading of the enamels on the 
Warwick ciborium. This object lost all its 
enamels in a fire at Warwick Castle ; presumably 
the Balfour ciborium, which, like the Warwick 
one, is exhibited in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, is meant. A more detailed study of 
the watch back and jewellery enamellers of the 
period immediately preceding the establishment 
of the London and Staffordshire factories would 
have been more apposite and more useful than 
this lengthy digression on mediaeval and early 
Renaissance enamels. 

In spite of the criticisms I have indicated 
above, I have no hesitation in saying that this is 
a book which all collectors of English enamels 
will wish to possess. 


THE WOODCHESTER GLASS HOUSE. 
By J. Stuart Daniels. John Bellows Ltd., 
Gloucester. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Stuart Daniels is Chairman of the 
Cowle Museum at Stroud, and was a friend of 
the late Basil P. Marmont, who discovered the 
site of the Woodchester glass house over seventy 
years ago. Accounts of it were given, during 
the 1920’s, in the Proceedings of the Woolhope 
Naturalists’ Field Club, in the Transactions of 
the Bristol and Gloucester Archaeological 
Society, and in H. J. Powell’s Glass-Making 
in England. These accounts, however, were 
incomplete, and all students of English glass 
will be grateful to Mr. Daniels for the local 
patriotism which has celebrated the memory 
of Woodchester, and the piety which has 
rescued from oblivion the largely unrecorded 
work of Marmont. 

Mr. Daniels has been at pains to recapitulate 
all the known evidence regarding the Wood- 
chester site, and to track down as many as 
possible both of the fragments found on the 
site and of the reconstructions made by Powell 
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from those or similar fragments. These h 
has illustrated, often by both half-tone plat 
and line-blocks of sectional drawings ; indee 
sometimes one piece is to be seen in more th: 
two different plates, an amplitude of illustratic 
which is somewhat misleading, in the mann 
of a stage army. In general, however, tl 
generosity in illustration is one of the gre 
virtues of the book, for on the whole ti 
forest-houses of the migratory glassworkers 
the XVIth century have been more studic 
from the documentary side than with rega 
to the material relics of the work done in then 
and it is these which principally interest th 
student of glass. The study of fragment 
however, especially on a glass-house site, 
fraught with dangers, and two warnings shou! 
be entered which Mr. Daniels does not perha; 
sufficiently emphasize. The first is that n 
all fragments found on a site were necessari 
made there, but may have been imported 
cullet, and this is clearly the case with the mo 
interesting enamelled fragment illustrated ; 
part of Fig. 37 on Plate V. The second is th: 
reproductions should be treated with reserv 
except in cases where the whole form can b 
certainly reconstructed from the fragment 
available. Thus, Fig. 11 of Plate II, presum 
ably based on the tiny piece shown in Fig. 4 
of Plate VI, perhaps in conjunction with ; 
base of the type represented in Fig. 48 of 
Plate VII, carries little conviction in its gener- 
ally stodgy appearance, and its heavy horizontal 
stresses. 

Mr. Daniels is very modest about his know- 
ledge of glass, and his book does not pretend 
to go deeply into the problems raised by the 
products of the Woodchester house. Thus, 
he does not discuss W. A. Thorpe’s interesting 
hypothesis, based on the form of the furnace, 





THOMAS 


ROWLANDSON: 
His Life 
and Art 


Bernard Falk 


THOMAS ROWLANDSON, whom Mr. 
R. H. Wilenski, the art-historian, has 
called ‘‘the greatest of English cari- 
caturist-commentators,” is compara- 
tively little known to the general 
public today, though his reputation 
amongst art connoisseurs has never 
been higher. This volume, which 
contains Mr. Falk’s new and authori- 
tative life of this fine artist, based on 
the latest available information, to- 
gether with details and an apprecia- 
tion of his paintings and drawings, 
and magnificently illustrated with 
twelve four-colour plates and forty- 
eight plates in monochrome, is, we 
feel, a volume of considerable impor- 
tance. 63 /- net. 
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t Woodchester was worked by Flemings 
ther than Lorrainers. There are one or two 
estionable assertions, such as that concerning 
e introduction of lead (p. 5) and it was perhaps 
irdly necessary to bring into the argument 
e ribbed bowl from the Anglo-Saxon cemetery 
Alfriston (pp. 10-11 and Plate IV). The 
sefulness of the book is somewhat impaired 

haphazard arrangement, and reading the 
xt is made more difficult by its rather tiresome 
agmentation into tiny paragraphs. All 
udents of this fascinating phase of English 
lass, however, will be grateful to Mr. Daniels 
; his patient gathering of material and its 
iple illustration in this very reasonably- 
riced little book. R.J.C. 


HATS ON OLD PEWTER. By H. J. L. J. 
Massé, edited and revised by Ronald F. 
Michaelis. Pp. 1-240, plus frontispiece and 
45 illustrations in half-tone. 8vo, cloth. 
“The Chats’’ Series of Callectors’ Handbooks, 
Ernest Benn, London. 12s. 6d. 

Collectors’ handbooks, provided they are 
written in all sincerity and with the requisite 
knowledge of the subject in hand, will always 
find a ready welcome on our bookshelves. 

For the devotees of silver, china and furni- 
ture there seems to be a perpetual flow of 
up-to-date knowledge from the pens of com- 
petent writers, but for the pewter enthusiast 
there has been no major work of reference 
since that masterly book of the late H. H. 
Cotterell; his Old Pewter, Its Makers and 
Marks still holds the field, and, doubtless, 
will continue to do so for many years to come. 
True there are writers upon the subject of 
pewter whose articles have appeared periodic- 
ally in the various art journals, but the only 
book published especially for pewter collectors 
in this country in the last twenty years is that 
recently put out by Messrs. Ernest Benn. 
Only lack of space has prevented its review in 
these columns before now. 


Although appearing under an old and well- 
known title, to wit Chats on Old Pewter, this 
book has been entirely revised and partly 
rewritten by Mr. Ronald F. Michaelis, whose 
contributions will be known to readers of 
ApoLLo. Not only is Mr. Michaelis a con- 
noisseur he is, too, a student of pewter history, 
an expert in the repair and care of damaged 
pieces, and the Honorary Librarian of the 
Society of Pewter Collectors. 

We can, therefore, commend the publishers’ 
choice of editor. 

The original ‘‘Chats’” was written by the 
late H. J. L. J. Massé as long ago as 1911 
but even today it is as good as most, and better 
than many, of the handbooks produced for the 
beginner-collector. Over the course of years, 
however, more knowledge and appreciation of 
the work of the craftsmen in this humble metal 
has necessitated the amendment and revision 
of much of what was accepted in the early 
part of the century. 


The editor of the revised edition has carefully 
followed Mr. Massé’s ‘‘chatty’’ style of writing, 
and the illustrations are all fresh—a somewhat 
welcome feature in a revised work. Of par- 
ticular note is the inclusion in this volume of 
a list of pewterers who struck their touches, 
or trade marks, upon the plates provided for 
the purpose at the London Pewterers’ Hall. 
The touchplates, themselves, are not illus- 
trated, obviously for lack of space, but we are 
told where reproductions may be found; the 
list is given in alphabetical order and, again, 
numerically in the order of touches being 
struck. This latter feature is quite new, and 
the student should have no difficulty in locating 
the owner of practically any maker’s mark 
appearing on the London touchplates. 

In all volumes in the ‘Chats’ series is a 
chapter on prices realised by specimens of a 
particular collectors’ group over the years and, 
whilst this has been retained, it is pleasant to 
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find that it has been substantially curtailed for, 
as Mr. Michaelis himself has said, “It might 
be considered that to quote prices for items of 
pewter ware, many of which are probably 
unique, cannot, in any event, be of much help 
to the uninitiated. The value of any article 
of purely aesthetic interest is that which the 
buyer places upon it.” 

The book itself contains only 240 pages 
against the 422 of the original edition, but the 
Pages are more closely printed and, thus, the 
total amount of reading matter remains sub- 
stantially unaltered. It is attractively bound 
in cloth, and is a handier pocket volume than 
was its predecessor. 


In general one can deplore the fact that 
this is only a reissue and not a new book, but 
until a new book comes along there is no doubt 
that it will fill a long-felt want in certain circles. 


WELSH FURNITURE. By L. Twiston-Davies 
and H. J. Lloyd-Johnes. Cardiff University of 
Wales Press. 

This is the first book to deal specifically with 
Welsh furniture, and the authors, evidently 
well qualified to undertake the work, have 
produced a handbook which will be indispens- 
able to the Welsh collector, and of great interest 
and use to his confréres outside the 
Principality. 

Welsh furniture was “‘discovered’”’ by the 
English collector early in this century, under 
the influence of a new cult for primitive oak 
furniture, a reaction from the Chippendale 
ribbon-backs and painted satinwood which had 
been the fashion in the antique collecting of an 
earlier generation. In the XVIIIth century 
Wales was at least a hundred years behind 
developments in England, and this isolation 
continued until the Napoleonic wars, which 
closed the Continent to English travellers, an 
event which had far reaching effects on Welsh 
life. It was natural that up until the end of the 
XVIIIth century the Welsh cabinet-maker 
should have continued to make furniture in 
styles long outmoded in England, and chiefly 
in native materials—oak, elm and ash—for the 
mass of his customers were too poor to afford 
imported woods. Wales possessed, therefore, 
a high proportion of such furniture, made, 
often with excellent workmanship, in the 
country traditions of the XVIIth and early 
XVIIIth century. Once the fashion for such 
furniture had begun, dealers were not slow in 
discovering where it was to be most easily 
found, and large numbers of dressers, tallboys, 
bacon cupboards and chests were despatched 
to England. A fashionable collection of the 
period was hardly complete without its ‘Welsh 
piece.”” The more lavishly these were carved, 
the more highly they were valued, despite some 
severe strictures on the coarseness of Welsh 
carving from the late Mr. Percy Macquoid. 

The authors of the new handbook are able to 
show that the chief characteristic of traditional 
Welsh furniture is its plainness and severity of 
form. Carving was sparsely used. What in 
fact appears to have taken place is that the 
dealers, in their anxiety to meet the new demand 
for rusticity, had these simple Welsh cupboards 
and chests “‘improved’’ by adding as much 
hastily-wrought carving as they thought they 
would be paid for. Welsh Furniture will do a 
good deal in helping us to distinguish the 
authentic from the mutilated pieces. 

There is only one complaint against this 
otherwise excellent work, and it is in regard 
to the quality of the illustrations. It is true 
that they are a good deal better than the 5,000 
photographs included in a recent American 
book on old furniture, in which, in some cases, 
it was scarcely possible to distinguish the 
subject of the photographs. But the photo- 
graphs of furniture in a recent French book, 
Le Siége en France, have shown the high 
standard it is possible to attain. 

RST. 
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Raymond Lister, R.M.S., F.R.S.A. 


Librarian of the Royal Society of Miniature 
Painters, Sculptors and Gravers. 


No study of the art of painting can be complete 
unless particular attention is paid to the British 
school of miniature painting, for its tradition is 
the richest in the Western World. For the artist 
and the connoisseur, this new book will prove a 
reliable reference and constant source of inspira- 
tion. It traces the evolution of the British mini- 
ature through various technical and aesthetic 
phases, and brings the reader completely up to 
date with a critical survey of the contemporary 
schools. The book also deals with the technique 
of miniature painting, and includes a_ useful 
chapter on the aims and requirements of the 
collector. Over a hundred superbly reproduced 
illustrations form a representative collection of the 
best examples of the British miniature from the 
eighth century to the present day. 35s. net 
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Parker Street Kingsway London, W.C.2 





A HISTORY OF SPANISH PAINTING. 
Volume X. The Early Renaissance in Anda- 
lusia. By Chandler Rathfon Post. 482 pp. 
+ 200 illus. Harvard University Press. 

(London : Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 97s. 6d. 


Since the publication of the first volume in 
1930 Professor Post’s work has remained un- 
challenged as the most comprehensive, detailed 
and up-to-date History of Spanish Painting. 
The latest volume, which continues the study 
of the early Renaissance begun in Volume IX, 
deals with painting in Andalusia. Here as in 
the north-west of Spain, the transition from 
the Middle Ages to the Renaissance saw the 
continuation of the so-called Hispano-Flemish 
style. It was not until the end of the XVth 
century that elements of the Italian Renaissance 
began to reach the peninsula; for the most 
part they were superimposed on the prevailing 
style and did not supersede it. In the south 
of Spain there is less evidence of direct Italian 
influence than in the north; it came through 
contact with the style of the ‘Antwerp Manner- 
ists, one of the forms of the early Renaissance 
in Flanders. The chief centres of art were 
Seville, Cordova and Granada, which had just 
been liberated from the Moors. Seville, the 
principal port of trade with Spain’s newly- 
discovered possessions in America, already held 
the position of wealth and artistic prominence 
which she was to retain until the end of the 
XVIIth century. It was here that Alejo 
Fernandez, the most important artist of the 
period, was chiefly active and one of his best- 
known works, the Virgin of the Navigators, 
represents the Virgin as patroness of the 
explorers and merchants to whom Seville owed 
her newly-found prosperity. 

Professor Post follows his admirable practice 
of illustrating nearly every work that he men- 
tions and of incorporating in an appendix the 
results of his own and other scholars’ recent 
researches on the subjects of his previous 
volumes. -H. 





ILLUMINATED INITIALS IN MEDIAE- 
VAL MANUSCRIPTS. Descriptive Text 
by Emile A. Van Moé. Translated by Joan 
Evans. Preface by Professor Francis Wormald. 
120 pp. of which 15 are text. London : Thames 
and Hudson, 42/-. 


This edition, in English, of the late M. Emile 
Van Moé’s study of the illuminated initials of 
early mediaeval manuscripts, is a fine, expens- 
ively produced book in the manner we now 
expect even in this inflationary age, and in this 
case useful in the full scale of many of its 
illustrations. But its contents are worthy of a 
popular edition, equally well illustrated in 
miniature. 


It is an important book, to other 
than scholars, because it shows the ordinary 
reader instantly how the _ popular life 
and vision of a thousand years ago penetrated 
into the scriptoriums and animated the liturgical 
books of the age. It is an important book be- 
cause it shows how impossible is the unfettered, 
chilling influence of the true intellectual in a 
vigorous period of human living. 


There was a fashion in denigration that 
accused Walter Pater of casting into a cold 
shadow of classicism the very Greek world of 
which he wrote, in its first period “‘. . . a people 
whose civilisation is still young, delighting, as 
the young do, in ornament, in the sensuous 
beauty of ivory and gold, in all the lovely pro- 
ductions of skilled fingers’’'—and who reminded 
his readers of “ . the whole black and grey 
of extant antique sculpture needing to be trans- 
lated into ivory and gold, if we would feel the 
excitement which the Greek seems to have felt 
in the presence of these objects.” So, here, 
in this present volume, is a key to those early 
days of our Christian civilisation, when vulgar 
life throbbed behind the productions of even 
the most sheltered and expensive arts. As 
Professor Wormald points out in his useful 
Preface, the collection of examples here used 
is drawn entirely from manuscripts in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, but both text 
and illustrations are suggestive of all the in- 
fluences at work in the scriptoriums from the 
VIIIth to the XIIth centuries. 


Splendid prominence is given in colour and 
half-tone to the [Xth century Second Bible of 
Charles the Bald, and the Franco-Saxon founda- 
tion to mature Romanesque illumination thus 
made plain; as, indeed, full acknowledgment 
is made to the influence, two hundred years 
later, of the South English School upon the 
rich Psalter from Saint-Germain-des-Prés. The 
magnificent Bea (tus vir), the beginning of 
Psalm I (page 25), is given here from the Psalter, 
and it is always interesting to be reminded of 
the long period of coeval inspiration in French 
and English artists in this age by reference to 
the Winchester Bible of one hundred years 
later, and especially, in this case, to the pair 
of initials to Psalm I given to the ‘Master of 
the Genesis Initial working over a design by the 
Master of the Leaping Figures.’’* 


The opening of the Book of Leviticus from a 
Bible of the Limousin District (p. 113), is vivid 
evidence of the intrusion of popular expression 
into ecclesiastical art. Here, the great page 
. is strangely adorned with letters formed 
of acrobatic figures portrayed with considerable 
verve and skill.’”” The presentation indeed is so 
vivid that one is translated at once back to the 
fairground on that thousand-year-old day when 
the artist paused to compose his complicated 
initial out of the vulgar circus scene. From 
the same volume is an ‘M’ (p. 71), equally 
inspired by the popular delight in vivid spect- 
acle: in this case a Venus devoured (probably 
in sacred pantomime) by two dragons. 


Most exciting of all in this inspiring book 
are perhaps initials from the Xth century 





1Walter Pater, Greek Studies, Caravan Edition, p. 196. 
2Walter Pater, Greek Studies, Caravan Edition, p. 169. 


3The Artists of the Winchester Bible—Introduction by 
Walter Oakeshott, 1945. Plates XX and XXII. 
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Evangeliary of Metz—superb formal usages of 
natural animal forms, such as the eagle with 
perpendicular wings, forming an initial “I,” 
for the Gospel of St. John (p. 58); and the 
endearing winged bull striding into the circum- 
ference of a “‘Q” (p. 89), for the Gospel of 
St. Luke, its golden wings and tail enriching 
the letter’s shape, its hind leg acting as the 
letter’s extremity. 


As a corrective to so much that is 
beautifully appropriate in the work of these 
artists of the illuminated initial, it is 
perhaps good that we are given no less than 
13 pages, unlovely in design and colour, from the 
XIth-XIIth century Lectionary of Montmajour. 
Their awkward, flat, scrawling vegetation is 
ominous of the horrors of L’art nouveau of 
eight hundred years on, and it is good to cast 
them behind in a crowning enjoyment of the 
exquisite XIth century initial ““S’’ (p. 99) given 
us from the Lectionary of Cluny in promise 
of the young Gothic mastery. 


The text of the book is brief but excellently 
arranged, and all typographical students should 
read the remarks on pp. 3 and 5. Dr. Joan 
Evans translated M. Van Moe’s text, and 
nothing has been begrudged the body and 
dressing of this production by its English 
publishers. K.R.T. 


ROYAL PAVILION, A STUDY IN THE 
ROMANTIC. By Clifford Musgrave. 


140 pp. + 4gillus. Bredon & Heginbothom 
Ltd., Brighton. 


It would have seemed incredible thirty years 
ago that there would come a time when the 
Brighton Pavilion would be treated as some- 
thing more than a joke. There was, moreover, 
much historical justification for such a dis- 
belief, for comparatively few of the Prince 
Regent’s contemporaries had regarded the 
building seriously. The exhibitions of the 
summers of 1950 and 1951, when the Pavilion 
was temporarily furnished up to present some- 
thing like its appearance in the days of its 
glory, has done much to prepare the public 
to see in the building one of the purest examples 
of the architecture of the Romantic movement. 
Mr. Musgrave threads his wiy through the 
tortuous history of the Pavilion with great skill 
and much sympathy. 


It is really the tale of a sort of 
anticipation of the Ideal Home Exhibition. 
The building changed its appearance every 
few years under each successive architect 
and the latter were always trying out new ideas, 
often at great cost to their master. The prim- 
itive gas-lighting was one of the more succe:sful 
efforts, the cast iron grand staircase in the 
Chinese style only helped to show the artistic 
limitations of the material in which the Regency 
architects were so ready to experiment. If 
the architects must be held responsible for the 
technical errors, the Regent was his own 
adviser on matters of taste. Mr. Musgrave 
gives an amusing quotation in which William 
Daniell deplores the last remodelling on the 
ground that it gave no fair impression of Indian 
architecture, although it is shown that the 
principal source of inspiration was his uncle’s 
and his own water-colours and aquatints. 


The story is told not only of the building 
and its furnishings but also of its inhabitants 
and visitors. Though it is not quite clear why 
George IV abandoned it three years before his 
death, it is not unlikely that he had found 
irksome in the days of his decrepitude, the 
complete lack of privacy of its grounds. This 
was undoubtedly the reason which drove Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert to abandon it and 
no sentiment restrained the stripping of the 
building before it was handed over to the 
Brighton Corporation. The brief but eventful 
story of the Pavilion is singularly well docu- 
mented and Mr. Musgrave has made a very 
entertaining book out of it. The choice and 
reproduction of the illustrations is excellent. 

C.C 
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ORKNEY. By Hugh Marwick. 
xlix pl. Robert Hale. 15s. 


Anyone who sets out to write a book about 
Orkney begins with two great assets. Firstly 
the county has been unusually well served by 
its historians and secondly the area, thoug! 
scattered, is homogeneous, unlike many Englis 
counties which hardly possess a geographic 
identity. Dr. Marwick was ideally qualifie 
to contribute this volume of “The Count 
Books Series,’”’ by his wide interests and lon 
acquaintance with these islands. His firs 
twenty chapters are devoted to an _ historicz 
outline beginning with prehistoric times. Thes 
are followed by seven dealing with topograph 
and others on place names, natural histor 
economic matters, traditions and the character 
istics of the inhabitants and their amusements 
The saga period has been well hondled by 
several previous writers but the discussion o 
the earlier phases of the islands, which th 
spade is only now bringing to light, is especiall 
admirable. Like too many other writers, th 
author has skimped the history of the last thre 
centuries which are covered by a single chapte 
of five pages, and he has shirked the Post 
Reformation church history which might wel 
have been treated at least as generously as the 
Orkney Pageant of 1937. The topographical! 
chapters bear witness to the author’s deep 
knowledge of his subject which enables him 
to describe the characteristics of each island, 
the different types of cultivation practised on 
them and the changes which are taking place. 
He does not seem to foresee any halt in the 
gradual depopulation of the smaller islands, 
though the inhabitants of Mainland have long 
been doing very well. He makes no attempt 
to gloss over the low quality of the latest addi- 
tions to the islands’ architecture, but is perhaps 
rather too uncritical of the manner in which 
Kirkwall Cathedral was restored. It is hardly 
fair to describe as ‘‘one of the stateliest houses 
in Orkney’ Trumland House, which would 
have been more happily situated at Chislehurst 
than occupying one of the loveliest sites on 
Rousiy. These are, however, minor criticisms 
which do not seriously detract from an excellent 
description of one of the most beautiful regions 
of the British Isles. The illustrations are first- 
class examples of modern photography and 
have been carefully selected so as to amplify 
the text. 


287 pp. 


ZILVER. By C. J. Hudig. 79 pp., 80 illus. 
Allert de Lange, Amsterdam. F. 5.90. 


Considering that Holland exercised a dom- 
inating influence over European silversmith’s 
work during more than half of the XVIIth 
century, it is deplorable that no comprehensive 
book on Dutch silver has ever been published. 
The present booklet, which forms one of a series, 
cannot claim to fulfil this want. This is no 
disparagement of Miss Hudig’s work which is 
merely to provide a popular introduction to a 
subject otherwise only covered by articles in 
periodicals or exhibition catalogues. 


Little has survived of Dutch medieval 
silver, and many readers will find they are 
acquainted with every piece to which allusion 
is made. Even Dutch silver made before 1600 
is rare and though technically excellent, it 
possesses no particular significance. The last 
quarter of the XVIth century, however, saw 
the birth of a group of silversmiths whose work 
was to win renown all over Europe. Miss 
Hudig has performed a most useful service 
in providing a handy guide to the works of 
the van Vianens, Lutmas and their more 
important contemporaries. Her treatment of 
the last significant output of the XVIIIth 
century is more sketchy. This is a pity, since 
there are many collectors who prefer to acquire 
the better work of this less important period, 
than the worse work of the best — 
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were sold at Christie’s sale of 29th November, including a 

Queen Anne small walnut bureau-cabinet, only 24 in. wide. 
This had a mirror door, a sloping front and drawers below, and 
made 1,250 gns. A Queen Anne walnut cabinet with glazed doors 
in the upper part and a cupboard below, 43 in. wide, brought 
400 gns. A walnut knee-hole writing desk, again of small size, 
334 in. wide, 310 gns.; and a small! walnut chest with a baize- 
covered slide and six drawers, 34 in. wide, 300 gns. A walnut 
bachelor’s chest, 30 in. wide, 240 gns. ; and another small chest, 
30 in. wide, with a brushing slide and four long drawers, 210 gns. 
A Queen Anne walnut writing chair, with curved arms and cabriole 
legs, covered in nailed hide, 270 gns. ; and a William III walnut 
armchair, with cabriole legs and club feet, 150 gns. A Queen Anne 
walnut winged armchair, with cabriole legs carved with shells and 
covered in damask, 145 gns. 

A William III walnut cabinet with small drawers and pigeon- 
holes enclosed by a pair of doors and raised on spirally-turned legs, 
inlaid with boxwood lines on an oyster walnut ground, 40 in. wide, 
made 250 gns. at an earlier sale. A Queen Anne walnut secretaire- 
cabinet, with mirror doors, a fall-down front and various drawers, 
41 in. wide, 145 gns. Mahogany chairs included a set of six and 
two Hepplewhite armchairs, with pierced splats and carved decora- 
tion, upholstered in red damask, £260 ; six Chippendale chairs, with 
waved toprails and interlaced vase-shaped splats, 105 gns. Ten 
Cromwellian oak chairs of various types, with bobbin-turning and 
leather backs and seats, made 48 gns. ; 110 gns. was paid for a pair 
of giltwood wall-lights with shaped mirror backplates and carved 
with birds, leaves and branches, 43 in. high. A suite of Adam 
giltwood furniture in the French style, comprising six chairs, two 
armchairs and a settee, covered in buff brocade, 220 gns. 

Regency pieces included a dwarf rosewood cabinet, with wire 
trellis doors, 51 in. wide, 64 gns. ; a pair of rosewood card-tables, 
with “‘D’’-shaped tops and lyre supports, 36 in. wide, 68 gns. ; 
and a circular rosewood library table, with green leather-covered 
top and pillar and curved legs, 31 in. diam., 78 gns. 

Sotheby’s sold a set of eight Hepplewhite mahogany chairs, 
including a pair of armchairs, for £420 in their sale of 7th December. 
These had shield-shaped backs, splats carved with leaf and husk 
motifs, and tapering panelled legs. A set of three Queen Anne 
walnut chairs, of finely-figured wood and with broad shaped splats, 
hooped uprights, sadd!e-shaped seats and cabriole legs carved with 
shells, made £360. An unusually high price was paid for a pair 
of XVIIIth century Irish looking glasses, with borders of faceted 
glass—{130. Another similar Irish glass, with alternate blue and 
clear glass lozenge border, with a small Chippendale glass, made 
£75. A Queen Anne walnut tallboy, with inlaid “feathering” and 
crossbanding and the bottom drawer with a semi-circular panel 
inlaid with a coronet, 5 ft. 9 in. high by 3 ft. 5 in. wide, £105. 
A Queen Anne walnut secretaire-cabinet, with small drawers, and 
a pair of mirror-doors in the upper part and a fall-front writing 
drawer below, 6 ft. 4 in. high by 3 ft. 6 in. wide, £120. An unusual 
piece was a George III mahogany secretaire-cabinet, half-secretaire 
and half-sideboard in form, with filing boxes and numerous drawers, 
5 ft. 3 in. wide, which sold for £140. Regency furniture included 
a circular tripod tea table, similar to one in Buckingham Palace 
illustrated by Mr. H. Clifford Smith, 30 in. diam., £50 ; a partridge 
wood circular centre table, 38 in. diam., £19 ; a breakfast table in 
faded mahogany and with four scrolled legs, 4 ft. 5 in. diam., £20 ; 
and a rosewood breakfast table, £20. 

At Bonham’s galleries in Knightsbridge a mid-XVIIIth century 
carved walnut armchair made 50 gns. Dutch marquetry display 
cabinets do not usually bring anything like their former values, but 
a pair sold in these rooms for 142 gns. A set of eight Chippendale 
mahogany chairs made 155 gns. 

Rogers, Chapman and Thomas sold a walnut secretaire chest, 
with four long drawers, 3 ft. 6 in. wide., for £40 ; a Queen Anne 
walnut tallboy, 3 ft. 8 in. wide, for £82 ; and a William and Mary 
walnut escritoire for £60. In another sale a 6 ft.-wide bowfronted 
mahogany sideboard made £120. 

A late XVIIIth-century mahogany cylinder writing bureau, 3 ft. 
4 in. wide, made £74 at the Motcomb Galleries. A pair of interest- 
ing early XVIIIth-century walnut chairs brought £67; and a 
mahogany and ormolu-mounted encoignure £35. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley’s achieved a good price for a set of 
nine Yorkshire oak dining chairs, with double arched backs—f£105. 
Such chairs do not ordinarily bring as much as this at auction, neither 
do Oriental hardwood chairs ; a set of five of these made £50. A 
late Georgian circular mahogany library table, 4 ft. diam., made £55. 

Anderson and Garland have sold a number of collector’s pieces 
at their Newcastle-upon-Tyne galleries and in neighbouring houses. 
A very wide Sheraton mahogany bowfronted sideboard brought 
£58, and an Adam carved mahogany armchair £46. A pair of 
Hepplewhite shield-back chairs made £34, and a Dutch inlaid 
armoire £25. In the South of England, at Lewes, Gorringe’s held 
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a sale of antique furniture, including a Georgian mahogany shaped- 
front sideboard, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, £59 ; a set of five Regency brass- 
inlaid rosewood chairs, £41 ; and a Georgian mahogany roll-top or 
cylinder desk, 26 in. wide, £46. 

Phillips, Son and Neale sold a 7 ft. 6 in. Georgian brzakfront 
bookcase, satinwood inlaid, for £290 ; a secretaire cabinet, ebonized 
and ormolu-mounted in Viennese style, 4 ft. 2 in. wide., £190; a 
George III pair of mahogany commodes for £260 ; and a George I 
walnut bureau-bookcase, 40 in. wide, £95. 

At a Shropshire sale held by John Norton, of Ludlow, an oak 
refectory table with bulbous legs made £62 10s.; a James I oak 
cupboard, £58; and a set of eight Chippendale mahogany chairs, 
£167 Ios. 


SILVER. A very high price was paid in Christie’s late Novem- 
ber sale for a George I large plain pear-shaped teapot, of 1719, by 
Seth Lofthouse ; 7} in. high, and with a curved spout, this teapot 
ranks among the ‘largest recorded examples of the period. Weighing 
31 oz. 1 dwt., it brought £1,900. Another teapot, four years earlier 
in date, by Anthony Nelme, had with it the stand and lamp, with a 
gross weight of 84 oz. This made £720, and a small teapot of 
1717, by Michael Boult, with a plain pear-shaped body, 6 in. high, 
14 0z. 2 dwt., £450. There was also a George I cylindrical coffee 
pot, circa 1715, with an unrecorded mark—B.B., coronet above, 
mullet below—believed to have been made in the Channel Islands. 
This made £230, with a gross weight of 33 oz. 12 dwt. A pear- 
shaped jug of 1722, by William Fawdery, with an “‘S’’-shaped handle 
and moulded foot, 24 oz. 12 dwt., £270. A punch bowl of the same 
period, 1725, on a spreading circular foot, 10} in. diam., by William 
Darkeratt, 53 oz. 15 dwt., realised £420. Other George I pieces 
included a two-handled cup and cover by Samuel Wastell, 1721, 
34 02z., 4 dwt., £220; a small spherical teapot by Bowles Nash, 
1724, gross weight 12 oz. 8 dwt., £270; and a pair of octagonal 
casters of baluster form, by Glover Johnson, 1719, 12 oz. 
1 dwt., £72. 

Other early pieces included a William and Mary circular tazza, 
11} in. diam., engraved with a coat-of-arms, by John Ruslen, 1691, 
22 0z. 5 dwt., £200 ; a James I tiger ware jug, with silver-gilt mounts, 
10} in. high, maker’s mark C.B. in monogram, 1607, £155 ; and 
eleven George II three-pronged forks, the tops engraved with a 
crest, by John Main of Edinburgh, 21 oz. 5 dwt., £105. 

Three Paul de Lamerie pieces made good prices at Sotheby’s. 
One was an inkstand of 1734, with baluster-shaped ink and pounce 
pots, and a bell chased with musical trophies, 9} in. wide and 33 oz. 
5 dwt., for which £750 were bid ; and a set of three tea caddies of 
1739, 38 oz. 15 dwt., chased with a rococo design and in a case of 
walnut, amboyna and kingwood. This set is illustrated in Philip 
A. S. Phillip’s Paul de Lamerie (pl. CXXVII), and made £560. 
The case was probably unique as an example of de Lamerie’s work ; 
although none of the mounts bore his marks, his handwork was 
easily recognisable. A pair of de Lamerie sauceboats of 1740, 
with lion masks and claw-and-ball feet, 46 oz., brought £640. There 
were also some Charles II examples. A caudle cup and cover of 
1675, maker’s mark E.G., with the lower part of the body repoussé 
with a lion and unicorn among foliage, 14 0z. 15 dwt., £195. A large 
pair of Charles II silver-gilt cylindrical beakers, repoussé with 
hunting scenes, circa 1660, maker’s mark A.M., 55 oz. 15 dwt., 
£230. A toilet mirror of 1680, 21} in. high, with a cushion frame 
repoussé with putti amid flowers, maker’s mark I.B., crescent below, 
£210 ; and a pair of toilet boxes and a pair of scent flagons with the 
same mark, 37 0z. 10 dwt., £200. 

There was also an important pair of George II double-lipped 
sauceboats by Gabriel Sleath, engraved with contemporary armorials, 
1734, 44 0z. 13 dwt., which realised £600. A Queen Anne choco- 
late pot by S. Thorne, 1707, chased with acanthus foliage at the 
base, 19 oz. 5 dwt., made £255; and a set of forty-five pieces of 
1785 table silver by Hester Bateman, with “‘bright-cut’”’ handles 
engraved with a crest, £135. 

{At Phillips, Son and Neale a pair of Paul Storr silver-gilt 
two-handled circular jardinieres (racing trophies) of 1834 and 1835, 
217 0z., made £180. A George III tea service with semi-reeded 
decoration, by Samuel Hennell, 1798, comprising five pieces, 174 0z. 
gross, £270; and a George III oblong tea tray chased in Adam 
style, 136 oz. (defects), £110. 

A set of Paul Storr silver plates sold by John Norton at Ludlow 
made £100 ; a set of four George III pilllar candlesticks, London, 
1792, £82 10s., and a Paul Storr fruit dish, 1817, £60. A 26 in. 
Victorian silver salver made £65. 

At a silver sale held by Knight, Frank and Rutley a set of four 
Corinthian column candlesticks by John Carter, 1773, about 80 oz. 
made £60, and a pair of three-light candelabra, 16 in. high, £70. 

At a country sale held by Gorringe’s, of Lewes, a George II 
fluted coffee pot by John Boutell, 1741, engraved with a monogram 
and with an ebony handle, brought £70. 

Puttick and Simpson held a series of silver sales, in which an 
epergne, pierced and chased with the Prince of Wales’ plumes, by 
T. J. & N. Creswick, of Sheffield, 1819, 142 oz. to dwt., made £85. 
A high price was paid for a chased helmet-shaped cream jug of 1780, 
£78 tos., and £45 for a pair of plain oval meat dishes, 147 0z. 5 dwt. 

Robinson and Foster’s sold two pairs of candlesticks, one 
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George III and the other Victorian, 57 0z., for £60, and a George IV 
tea set of three pieces, 50 0z., for £54. 


PORCELAIN. Very large prices are being paid for XVIIIth- 
century Chinese armorial services, for which there is a ready market 
in America. A large Ch’ien Lung service, of some 255 pieces, 
painted with coats-of-arms in rouge-de-fer, sepia and blue, and with 
underglaze blue borders, made 1,200 gns. at Christie’s. This 
included vegetable dishes and covers, sauceboats, salad bowls and 
custard cups, in addition to the various plates. A Ch’ien Lung 
tea and cover service of some 100 pieces, painted with the same 
coat-of-arms (Dawe family) made 340 gns. Another large late 
Ch’ien Lung dinner service, of similar colouring and painted with a 
monogram in a shield, consisting of some 275 pieces, brought 

1,400 gns. A famille rose dinner service, of the same period, and 
comprising 44 pieces, painted with flowering plants and rockwork 
in landscape, made 270 gns. Another famille rose service 
of 70 pieces made 115 gns. A Meissen tea service, with crossed 
swords mark in blue, probably painted by Herold, with quayside 
scenes and river landscapes, consisting of 26 pieces, including 
8 tea bowls, made 140 gns. A Meissen porcelain chandelier, with 
“S"’-scroll branches for six lights, and modelled with figures of 
cupids and flowers, 40 in. high, brought 260 gns. A Coalport 
dinner service with waved borders yal — with bouquets of 
flowers, comprising 125 pieces, made 27 

Collector’s pieces included a pair of <a gold anchor figures 
of a Shepherd and Shepherdess, painted in colours and with 
dogs on the flower-encrusted bases, 11 in. high, 125 gns.; a Chelsea 
gold anchor beaker-shaped vase and cover, with waved lip pierced 
with panels and rococo scroll handles, painted with flowering 
branches on a gold ground, 13} in. high, 75 gns. ; a Chelsea pigeon 
tureen and cover, with brown markings and green and yellow nest, 
64 in. wide, too gns.; another pigeon tureen of similar style and 
size, 95 gns. ; and a gold anchor two-handled cup, cover and saucer, 
with floral festoons in colours and gold, 42 gns. A pair of Derby 
figures of the Jew Pedlar and his Wife, in colours and with flower- 
encrusted bases, 7} in. high, made 72 gns. ; and a pair of early Bowl 
figures of a Courtier and his Lady, in colours, 6 in. high, 115 gns. 
A Meissen figure of a great green woodpecker, with wings displayed 
and perched on a tree stump, with insects and foliage in relief, in 
colours, 13} in. high, 230 gns. 

The following pieces were sold at Sotheby’s : 

Worcester. A Worcester documentary plate, painted with a 
scene from the Arabian Nights and signed John Duncombe Taylor 
and dated 1807, 8} in., made £22. A Wall period part dessert service 
also painted with scenes from the Arabian Nights, of thirty-two 
pieces, brought £100; a set of four Wall period leaf dishes from 
the same service, £80 ; and a pair of ice pails, en suite, 84 in. high, 
£40. A Worcester dessert service of forty-three pieces, with a deep 
blue ground and panels of birds, £150. 

Nantcarw. A pair of landscape plates, impressed NANT-GARW 
C.W., one painted with ‘““The Menai Straits” and the other with 
“Llanrwst Bridge,” £90. Three other plates painted with Welsh 
views made £30, £32, and £34 each. 

Dersy. A good pair of “‘frill’’ vases, with pierced covers and 
shoulders, decorated with rustic and floral knops, flowers inter- 
spersed with moths and butterflies and modelled with masks, 10 in., 
brilliant quality, £40. Another similar vase, but without the mask 
handles, 10 in., £20. A pair of Derby figures of a shepherd and 
shepherdess, the former playing the bagpipes, in richly flowered 
costumes, 7} in., £55; a figure of Neptune and one of Britannia, 
g in. and 11 in., £32 ; and a pair of Derby candlesticks in the form 
of seated puttos, 7 in., £24. 

At the Motcomb Galleries a Spode felspar dessert service, 
painted with panels of fruit and flowers, comprising fourteen pieces, 
made £54. An old Spode tea service, “Pattern No. 1020,” white 
and gilt on a salmon ground, comprising thirty-three pieces, £42 ; 
and an Imari pattern part dinner service of forty-seven pieces, £32. 

A Chelsea jug painted with a bird, flowers and fencing, 8} in. 
high, made £26 at Puttick and Simpson's. A set of four Derby 
figures of boys and girls, 7 in. high, made £68 ; and a rare Ralph 
Wood “Lord Howe”’ toby jug, wearing a greyish-green coat and 
plum-coloured breeches, 10 in. high, £160. Three Ch’ien Lung 
plates and a saucer from a famille rose service made Io gns., a 
Vienna plaque painted with figures in an interior, after a Dutch 
master, 14 in. by 11 in., £33; and a Capo di Monti oval casket, 
painted and modelled with mythological figures, 12 in. wide, £28. 
A Derby dessert service painted with flowers, of 20 pieces, made £34. 


CLOCKS. Christie’s sold a small late XVIIth century Thomas 
Tompion bracket clock, No. 226, with a full-quarter repeater chime, 
square silvered and ormolu dial, and an ebonised case with dome 
hood, 10} in. high (anchor escapement), for 1,800 gns. Two 
Joseph Knibb clocks were alsosold. One, a late XVIIth century 
bracket clock in a walnut case, had a square dial, silvered-metal 
numeral ring and calendar aperture, with the backplate engraved 
with scrolling stems and flowers, twice signed but with the escape- 
ment altered. This made 540 gns., and the other, a longcase clock 
in an ebonised case, of architectural design, 6 ft. 4 in. high, 350 gns. 
A late XVIIth century or early XVIIIth century Daniel Quare 


bracket clock, with a square dial and an ebonised case, 14} in. high, 
made 85 gns. (escapement altered). At Sotheby's an early Joseph 
Knibb bracket clock, also with the movement altered to anchor 
escapement, with a pull-repeat action striking hours, in an ebonised 
case, 14 in. high, made £300. This had a gilt-metal appliqué 
which was an interesting variation of the usual cherub-head motif, 
the angel’s head being replaced by the bewigged head of a man 
with aquiline features, who nevertheless retained the wings of a 
cherub. Collectors’ clocks sold at Phillips, Son and Neale included 
a satinwood bracket clock by Jackson of London, on ormolu feet, 
9 in. high, £50. 

George Graham bracket clock sold by Jenners and Dell of 
Hove, with eight-day movement and an oak case with ebony veneer, 
made the excellent price of £520. 


TAPESTRIES. French tapestries have a world-wide market, 
and examples, especially colourful panels of the XVIIIth century, 
bring keen bidding. Sotheby’s sale of 7th December included two 
Beauvais panels, worked in about 1700 under the direction of Phillipe 
Behagle. These were from the series known as The Grotesques, 
and were of remarkable freshness of colouring. One panel, 8 ft. 2 in. 
wide (borders cut) had three arches filled with tightrope walkers, 
sphinxes, a camel and stone urns of flowers. This, illustrated in 
Gobels, great work on tapestries, Vol. II, Fig. 213, brought £820 ; 
and the other panel, with a similar subject, £900, although this had 
been cut or “telescoped.” 

A set of six mid-XVIIIth century Royal Aubusson panels, from 
the “Country Sports” series, made £1,450. Aubusson tapestries 
of this sort have the advantage of having small-scale figures, which 
renders them suitable for hanging in rooms of smaller size than 
suit the large-sized figures found in the majority of fine Brussels 
panels. A single panel of Aubusson tapestry from the same series, 
with a red-coated boy walking on s.ilts, 7 ft. 1 in. by 4 ft. 2 in., made 
£130 ; a rather larger panel with a girl on a donkey, £260 ; and a 
larger panel, 7 ft. 4 in. by 7 ft. 2 in., with a sportsman and his dog 
resting beside a garden temple, £310. 

A set of five fine late XVIth century Brussels panels, woven with 
scenes from the story of Scipio, Masinissa and Sophonisba, brought 
£1,000. These had elaborately designed borders. If panels of this 
sort are in a bad state of repair, and if the figures are of the heroic 
size mentioned above, it is frequently their fate to have their borders 
cut off; and these are then divided to make large numbers of 
saleable cushion covers. 

There was also a French late Gothic tapestry, again illustrated 
by the indefatigable Gobel (Vol. II, Fig. 44). This late XVIth 
century panel, possibly from Tours, had a scene from the story of 
Gombaut and Macée, measured 11 ft. 10 in. by 11 ft. 3 in., and sold 
for £280. There was also a mid-XVIIth century Brussels panel 
woven with a Triumph, a lion drawn on a chariot by a group of 
symbolic figures, 13 ft. 3 in. wide by 7 ft. high, for which £300 was 
paid. It had a border of buff foliate scrolling of a type frequently 
found in tapestries in Italy, and it is believed that this panel must 
have been woven to an Italian order. 

In Christie’s sale of 29th November, a set of seven well-docu- 
mented Mortlake panels from the History of Diogenes made 
370 gns. 


WEAPONS AND ARMOUR. Sotheby’s sale of 6th December 
included a pair of late XVIIth century Brescian flint-lock pistols, 
signed by Azconi Brescia, with fluted and chiselled barrels, which 
made £185. A pair of Dutch late XVIIth century flint-locks, 
the lock-plates inscribed Lenave and the butts of carved ivory 
formed as warriors’ heads, £160. Another pair of Dutch flint- 
lock pistols, of the same date, signed Leonard Cleuter, the stocks 
entirely of carved ivory, £100 ; and a pair of early XVIIIth century 
Dutch pistols by Vandersande Zutphen, with revolving barrels and 
two flash-pans, £165. A German early XVIth century rare close 
helmet, with boldly roped comb skull, £50 ; a fine and rare German 
armet of the first quarter of the XVIth century, with two boldly 
roped combs and deep visor, £110. Another German helmet of 
the same date, and of ‘‘Maxmilian” type, made £62 ; and a German 
manifer or tilting gauntlet of three stout plates, circa 1570, £15. 


ORMOLU. A sale at Christie’s included a collection of Empire 
ormolu, for which high prices were paid. A set of four three-tier 
compotiers signed by Thomire, 23} in. high, with column stems, 
foliage rings and claw feet, made 120 gns. A set of six candelabra, 
each for three lights and with reeded column stems and birds’ head 
branches, 25 in. high, 130 gns. A pair of glass and ormolu altar 
candlesticks, 374 in. high, with vase-shaped nozzles and column 
stems cut with foliage medallions and trellis, 110 gns. A pair of 
slender oviform ewers, with scroll handles issuing from masks, 
24 in. high, 56 gns. A rarer piece was an Empire ormolu circular 
table, 25 in. diam., on three curved legs with winged female figures 
on claw feet and the top painted with classical figures, 330 gns. 

A pair of Regency ormolu two-light candelabra sold at Knight, 
Frank and Rutley’s, the branches with cut-glass sconces, 19 in. high, 
made £25; and another pair modelled as sphinxes in bronze and 
ormolu, £29. 
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